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Current Thought. 

Mr. Cleveland has written to Chauncey 
F. Black, president of the national asso- 
ciation of democratic clubs, expressing his 
sympathy in the purpose of the associa- 


tion, and his appreciation of the value, as 


an educational influence, of societies in 


_ which the democratic position in this con- 


test shall be fairly and calmly discussed. 
Mr. Cleveland says: 


The strucgle upon¥which we have entered 
is in behalf of the people—the plain people of 
‘the land, and they must be reached. We do 
not proceed upon the theory that they are to 
be Jed by others who may or may not be in 
sympathy with their interesta. We have un- 
dertaken to teach the voters as free, inde- 
pendent citizens, intelligent enough to see 
their rights, interested enough to insist upon 
beiag treated justly, and patriotic enough to 
desire their country’s welfare. Thus this 
campaigns isone of information and organi- 
zation. Every citisen should be regarded as 
a@ thoughtful, respoasible voter; and he should 
be furnished the means of examining the is 


--, gues involved in the pending canvass for | 
- Rimseilf. : ‘ : 
This is the same idea as that expressed 


am differeat words by Governor Black in 
the ringing address before the convention 
of New Jerney democratic clubs which 


‘Tue Sranpakep recently published: 


The contest is nothing less than a contest 
zor the emancipation of American labor. 
Bball the government take the earnings of 
the many and confer them upon the few, 


without even the ceremony of passing them 


through its own treasury! That is the ques- 
tion, simple and paked. The monopolists un- 
derstand it perfectiy, and they are pouring 
oul money wrung from the hands of the pro- 
ducers to have it decided affirmatively. If 
We can only make the plundered understand 
it as clearly as do the plunderers there will 
be no doubt about the result. 


What Governor Black is aiming at, and 
what Mr. Cleveland has evidently in mind 
in his letter, is not the formation of 
torch-bearing, uniform-wearing, vote-the- 
Straight-ticket associations, into which 
political clubs in our day have so largely 
degenerated, but the revival of the spirit 


‘and practice of those republican societies 


which is Jeflerson’s time were such 
efficient means of propagating democratic 
principles by rational discussion. The 
distinctive feature of this campaign, one 
which Mr. Cleveland's stand on the tariff 
question has given it, is its appeal to 
intelligent discussion rather than to. 


blind party loyalty. This appeal is tell- 


ing and will continue increasingly to tell. 
And it is rapidly bringing the democratic 
masses to a better appreciation of demo- 
cratic principle than they have had fora 
generation. There could be no more 
efficient aid in this movement than the 
establishment of a system of democratic 
clubs which should actually discuss the 
application of democratic principles to 
such questions an that now uppermost. 


It has long been a republican taunt 
that the der-ocratic party is “the party 
of ignoreace.” Whatever color of truth 
there may once have been in the charge, 
the reverse is now clearly true. Since 
Mr. Cleveland asserted his leadership, 
the appeal of the democratic party has 
‘been to intelligence; that of the repub- 
lican party to ignorance. Democratic 
apeakers and journals, with more or less 
ability and more or less courage, are ad- 
dressing themeeclves, as Mr. Cleveland 
did in his message and in his letter, 
- to the sober reason of “‘the plain people.” 
On the other hand, the republican 
Speakers and journals are addressing 
themselves to ignorance and preju- 


dice. Their whole stock in trade in this: 


controversy consists ia reckless misstate- 


ments of facts, cooked or invented ‘‘sta- 


tistics,” faked extracts from foreign pe- 
pers, and attempts to rouse the fears or 


the prejudices of the most igno- 


raat class of voters. Refusing all pro- 


positions te discuss the matter in 
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fasue before the people in joint debate, 
they are carrying on a campaign 
based evidently on the belief that a lie 
roundly asserted is as effective for polit- 
ical purposes as a truth. 


The establishment of a line of demo- 
cratic clubs, or, as Mr. Black would prefer 
to call them, democratic societies, which 
should really discuss public questions, and 
thus educate their members in the demo- 
cratic philosophy, would be of inestimable 
advantage to the democratic party and 
of enormous benefit to the nation. 
But, whatever may be done in this 
direction during this campaign, the great 
obstacle to the permanent organization 
of such societies within party lines lies in 
the general conditions which have de- 
heuched our politics, aud given party 
management to those w10 care nothing 
whatever for principle. The Tammany 
society, whose name has become a syn- 
onym for political rascality and corrup- 
tion, was originally one of those educa- 
tional societies which Mr. Black would 
revive. That it has become merely a ma- 
chine for the managemient of elections 
and the distribution of spoils, is because 
our elective methods necessitate just such 
machines, 


By bringing a great issue into practical 
discussion, Mr. Cleveland has done much 
for the elevation of our politics. And 
every step that is taken in abolishing or 
cutting down tariff duties will tend 
to make the general political atmosphere 
purer and clearer, by diminishing the 
pecuniary interests that are now con- 
cerned in the making of national laws 
and thecontrol of the national govern- 
ment. But to get rid of the influence of 
money in elections, to take party control 


‘out of the hands of bosses, and to give the 


judgment and conscience of the masses a 
chance to assert themselves as against the 
combinations of those who go into politics 
asamere money getting business, we must 
make such a change in our elective 
machinery as will secure to the indi- 
vidual] voter that full ‘iberty of choice ; 
which the spirit of our institutions re- 
quires. 


Liberty of choice the «-cter can not have 
under our cresent system of voting. The- 
oretically he may write his own ballot, 
and vote for whom he pleases. But prac- 
tically, if he would have his vote count, 
he must vote a printed ballot having on it 
the names of candidates for whom some 
considerable number of others have asreed 
to vote. The printing of these ballots and 
the furnishing of them to voters is the 
foundation of the power of the political 
machines. To print great quantities of 
ballots, to distribute them by mail or by 
hand, to station men around the polling 
places to see that every voter who will 
take one is provided with the party ballot, 
require large amounts of money and 
thorough organization. And as all this is 
necessary to enable one party to cope 
with another at the polls, what may be 
styled the mechanical part of party organ- 
ization becomes all important, and those 
who control that ordinarily control the 
party. They have but to secure the nom- 
inating machinery to give *o any candi- 
date they may put up just such ad- 
vantages over an irregularly nomi- 
nated candidate as a railroad, once built, 
has over a freight wagon. If voters 
do not like the nominees of one 
machine they must accept the nominees 
of the other machine, or, else, practically 
an impossible task, attempt to construct 
@ machine of theirown. The enormously 
heavy expense of thus presenting the 
ballots to the voters leads to the practice 
of agsessing candidates and office holders, 
and gives an enormous advantage to those 
who will expend money in polities 
with the expectation of profiting by the 
control of legislation and administration. 
Our political parties must have money. 
Our elective system requires it. Hence, 
those who are willing to put money into 
politics can gain a power in party organi- 
sations which nothing short of a complete 
change in the voting system can perma- 
pently deprive them of. And besides the 
money required for what are. under our 
system, the legitimate expenses of politics, 
the same method of registering the popu- 
lar will affords every temptation for the 
illegitimate use of money at elections, 
Since the voter must, or at least may, ob- 
tain his ballot within sight of the polls, 
the secrecy of the ballot is utterly de- 
stroyed in the case of those for whom 


secrecy is most necessary. An employer 


or foreman, or any one else having 
power over voters which can be used co- 
ercively can, under our system, stand 
near the polls and see that every man 
over whom he has influence takes a cer- 
tain ballot and deposits it. And in the 
game way votes can be safely bought. 
The bargain is made, the voter takes the 
ballot handed him, and holding it in view 
until he votes it, returns to some agreed 


‘place and receives his pay. 


This facilita- 
tion of intimidation and bribery it is that 
has already, in many of our states, ren- 
dered elections shamelessly corrupt. 


The remedy for all this is simple. 
Bosses, rings, the control of cities by 
the worst elements of their popula- 
tion, and the political power of moneyed 
combinations and great corporations, are 
not evils which attach to democratic in- 
stitutions. They grow out of our method 
of voting. They would exist in as great 
degree in the other English speaking 
communities as they do here, were it not 
that they have adopted. a more rational 
system of voting. 


The plan of voting which has cured 
these evils in other English speaking 
countries was proposed in the first place, 
I believe, by Jeremy Bentham, and being 
first adopted in Australia, has come to be 
known as the Australian system. Its 
main features are that the ballots to be 
voted are provided at public expense, and 
that perfect secrecy is secured. The 
names of all candidates proposed by a 
prescribed number of electors are printed 
on an official ballot. This the voter re- 
ceives from an election officer at the polls, 
and taking it into a private compartment 
where he is concealed from observation, 
makes his choice by a mark against the. 
name of the candidate he wishes to vote: 
for. Then, bringing out his ballot al-; 
ready folded, he hands it to the receiving? 
officer. Thus intimidation is made impos4 
sible, and the security of the briber that 
he will get the vote he bargains for ig 
utterly gone. And thus, also, the great 
cost of running a candidate or 8 
ticket is done away with, and thé 
power of the machine is destroyed 
A candidate nominated by the required 
number of citizens is presented for choice 
to every voter, and in this, the vital point, 
elaborate organization and great sums of 
money give no advantage. The necessity 
for booths and ticket peddlers, and the 
opportunities for illegitimate expenditure 
which they give are done away with. 


This simple change is for us the most 
important of all political reforms. It 
would strike a death blow at the power of 


‘machines, and to a large degree destfuy- 


the influence of money in our elections; it 
would end the corruptions which are 
poisoning our whole governmental sys- 
tem at the very source of all power, 
It would relegate the mere prac 
tical politician to his proper place, 
and bring men of brains and char- 
acter to the front. Parties would 
then be compelled to discuss principles, 
and political clubs would of necessity be- 
come, what President Cleveland and Gov- 
ernor Black desire, associations in which 
principles and measures would be dis- 
cussed. 


Massachusetts has already adopted the 
Australian system of voting, though it 
will not go into effect until next year. In 
a number of other states it has been in- 
dorsed by both na-ties, and in at least 
hau a dozen of them it will be adopted 
during the coming winter. In New York, 
an excellent bill was passed through both 
houses of the legislature at the last session, 
and was presented to Governor Hill. He 
refused to sign it, giving reasons which 
were not founded on any structural de- 
fects in the bill, but placed him in opposi- 
tion to the reform itself. 


Since Governor Hill has been renomi- 
nated by the democratic machine on a 
platform which opposes this reform, its 
adoption in New York, where perhaps 
of all our states it is most needed, d2-. 
pends upon the gubernatorial election. 
A vote for Governor Hill means a 
vote against electoral reform and 
for the continuance of the present 
system, with ita corruption, its in- 
timidation and its virtual disqualii- 
cation from important office of all citizens 


.who cannot or will not buy their places. 


This is in our state politics the great issue, 
beside which all others sink into in- 
significance. To those who support 
Cleveland and Thurman, not because 
they are the, nominees of a _ par- 
ticular convention, but because they 
do represent an appeal to the intelligence 
of the people, there can be no question of 
what they should do. The same reasons 
which call upon them to support the 
democratic presidential nominee call on 
them to oppose the democratic guberna- 
torial nominee. 


Senator Sherman’s speech on the retali- 
ation bill on Tuesday was a remarkable 
and commendaszle one. Mr. Sherman said: 


It would be better for all if the whole con- 
tinent north of Mexico shared in the pros- 
perity and blessings of the American union. 
But the way to union with Canada is not 
by unfriendly legisiatiop, but by friendly 
overtures. The true policy of the govern- 
ment of the United Stutes is to tender to 
Canada freedom of trade and intercourse, 


and to make that tender in such a fraternal | Cleveland was bent on making this coun- 


way that it should be an overture to the 
Canadian people to become a part of the 
American government." 


try a free trade country like England, Nat 
asked the editor of the Press if he knew 


The union could only be accomplished with | 44ything about England. 


the free and hearty assent of both peoples. 
The use of any force would defeat the object. 
It could not be promoted by controversies or 
retaliation, Those measures look to and 
generally end in wur. 
could be accomplished than by a wise and 
peaceful policy to unite Canada and the 
United States under one common government, 
Carefully preserving to each its own local 
‘autonomy. 


: All this is true. But it is in the highest 
degree inconsistent with protectionist 
claims. Free trade with Canada would 
indeed give to both countries all the more 


* 


“Yes,” said the editor, “J am an Eng- 
lishman.” 
‘“‘Do they have free trade in England?’ 


No greater good again asked Nat. 


“They have it nédw,” replied the editor, 
‘but when I was a boy they had protec- 
tection there.” 

“What effect did free trade have?” 

“Very bad! very bad, indeed,” said the 
editor. ‘(My father was a jandlord over 
there; and when they had protection he 
was quite comfortable in the rents he re- 
ceived for letting men work on his land; 


‘Substantial advantages ihat could come | so comfortable, in fact, that he bimself 
‘from political union and would pave the | could work or not, just as he pleased. But 


our home markets, of our infant industries 


“way to that. But what would become of | free trade made land cheaper, so that peo- 


ple could get achance to work fer less 


and of American labor, if we were to throw | Teut, and my father’s rents were awfully 


-down the tariff wall that separates us from 
‘Canada on the one hand and from Mexico 
ion the other? And if free trade with Can- 

}ada would be a blessing, why not free 
trade with England? 


The Philadelphia Record shows a mag- 


reduced, It ruined him.” 

Nat thought the maiter over, and came 
to the editor with what he supposed was a 
bright idea, 

“If free trade in England ruined your 
father, who was a landlord,” said Nat, 
‘‘free trade here would ruin our landlords. 
Suppose we make this clear to the Ameri- 


nanimity that passes into weakness in | can landlords and they'll vote against 
proposing to give Mr. Randall another | Cleveland.” 


trial by accepting him again as a demo- 
cratic candidate for congress, On the true 


“No;” said the editor, “it’s not the land- 
lords that we want to reach. We want to 


line of party division—the line which this | Show the workingmen here that free trade 


campaign is drawing anew—Mr. Randall 
is not a democrat. He has no more place 
in the democratic party than has James G. 
Blaine or Charles A. Dana. He has held 
his seat in the house of representatives 


Will ruin them.” : 

“But how can anything—free trade or 
anything else—ruin landlords and working- 
men both?” asked Nat. 

‘“Siy dear sir,” said the editor, “you 
mustn’t ask how things can do things; you 


for many years by virtue of republican | must find out what happens.” 


support. And by virtue of his dis- 
guise as a democrat he has, done 
more efficient work for 
tariff party than half a dozen avowed re- 
publicans could do. If Mr. Randall must 
pe re-elected, it is better th 
be openly re-elected by republican votes 
than that he should have the indorsement 


Nat recalled his Sunday sail boat syllo- 
gism, and agreed to the editor’s proposi- 


the high | tion. 


“Tf,” continued the editor, ‘you want to 
know what free trade does for workingmen, 


at he shoulda | ®? to free trade England and look around.” 


So Nat went to Encland, and ou his re- 
turn wrote an address to the ‘*Workingmen 
of America,” which the Press published in 


of ademocratic nomination. And if he | fyi) last Sunday, illustrated with some por- 


still has sufficient control of the demo- 


traits and a drawing that suggests our 


cratic machine in his district to get a reg- | own “Shantytown,” but is called ‘Scene 


ular nomination, the supporters of Mr. 
Cleveland’s policy ought to oppose him 
by an independent candidate. 


. Ispoke toasingle tax Cleveland and 


in the Black Country.” 


In this address Nathaniel McKay says 
the facts he has gathered among British 
working classes “show that free trade is 


Thurman meeting Thursday night of last | the blight and the curse that rests upon 
week in Jersey city; on Friday night at | that land,” and assures us that “‘if free 
Elizateth and-on Saturday night at Phita-|' trade is to be our policy it will not be long 


delphia. On Monday night Everett 
Glackin, Louis F. Post, John L. Butler of 
Pennsylvania and myself spoke in 
Brooklyn. On Thursday night of this 
week I am to speak in Newark, 
and on Friday night 


Cooper union. On Tuesday I shall speak 
on the tariff before the Teachers’ institute 
in Reading, Pa. Wherever I have yet 
gone I have found large and enthus.ustic 
audiences, thoroughly enlisted in the sup- 
port of Mr. Cleveland as against the rob- 
bery and sham of protection. 


I would again urge every one of our | here and free trade there. 


before the misery and suffering at present 
among the English toilers will be stalking 
through this land too.” But the reader 
will look in vain for even a solitary fact 
tending to show that the poverty of Eng- 
land is due to her free trade policy. Mr. 


to make a} McKay’s logic is that of the sail boat dis- 
short speech and answer questions in | aster in his Sunday school books. 


‘“Bne- 
land isa free trade country; English work: 
ingmen are frightfully poor; ergo, if you 
have free trade you will be poor.” 

Mr. McKay made some comparisons of 
prices of goods and wages of labor be- 
tween England and the United States, 
But again his logic is that of the Sunday 
sail boat disaster, for he placidly assumes 
that the differences are due to protection 
This assump- 


friends, no matter in what part of the | tion is inadvertently discredited by Mr. Mc- 
country he may be, to sign and forward | Kay, however, when in one place he sup- 
the enrollment blank which is to be found | Poses that something of the difference 


on the eighth page of THE Stranparp. 
And I would urge them not merely 
to do this for themselves, but to 
secure the names of as many others 
as possible. These names are not in- 


may be ‘due to the fact that 10,207 per- 
sons own two-thirds of England,” and in 
another gives thanks, not to protection 
alone, but to “protection, progress and 
enterprise,” for the better conditions of 
labor here. Ii might have been still fur- 


tended for publication, and signing the | ther discredited by allusions to our larger 
blanks involves no obligation further than | territory, greater natural resources and 
is stated. But these signatures constitute | cheaper land; but space is too limited to 


an enrollment which will enable the com- 


specify the variety of discrediting facts 


mittee to torward communications and | Which confront Mr. McKay's disordered 
documents, and be in other ways a great | theory: 


advantage. 


Mr. W. B. Estill, who, by his com- 
munications from the Pennsylvania coal 
fields, is well known to readers of this 


What Mr. McKay has really done is to 
gather some information about the miser- 
able condition of the English working 
classes. His collection of statistics is of 
no value, but his descriptions of work and 


paper, is now traveling through New | modes of living are not overdrawn. 


York state on behalf of THe Stanparp, 
Mr, Estill is a good speaker, thor- 


He speaks of a boiler maker in Man- 
chester whose wages are $8 for sixty hours’ 


’ oughly informed as to the blessings which work, and who lives in a brick house hav- 


American labor in the highly protected 
state of Pennsylvania has derived from 


ing two rooms on the first and two on the 
second floor, for which he pays a rental of 
seventy-five cents a week. His floor is 


: = 


PRICE FIVE CENTS: 


theme is more free trade in the smallea 


a 


piaces than in the larger! | 
Jumping from Manchester to Wigan, 
the writer found himself in the midst of. 
such destitution, squalor and wretched-. 
ness as he had never before eeen, The- 
miserable homes of the mechanics are, 


mostly built in rows extending an entire, 


block; they are of brick, two stories high, . 
and face on stone paved streets or courts, , 
The lurgest roomin one of these “tene 
ments” is eleven feet square and seven , 
feet eight inches high. It has only one 
window, and the sun, as Mr. McKay -sup-. 
poses, “has a hard time in finding this 
aperture, but to obstruct still further its . 
cheerful health giving rays—so rare at. best 
in this foggy climate of England—the. 
window is subdivided into thirty panes of | 
glass.” Why Mr. Mckay should attribute 
the rarity of sunlight to the foggy climate . 
of England and. not to the free trade policy , 
of England is inexplicable. It was a.good 
opportunity overlooked. He alsonegiects 
to consider whether the subdivision of the. 
windows into. thirty panes may. not be a. 
survival of the custom that originated in . 
that phase of English protection which, by 
putting a tax on glass above a certain size,. 
protected people from the use of it. Possi- 
bly, too, nobody told him thut in the days 
of English protection, when that house 
was probably built, Englishmen . were. 
benevolently protected against too much, 
light and air by a special tax on windows, 
The coal mines of Wigan come in for q- 
‘share of Mr. McKay’s attention; and after | 
describing instances of women unsexing . 
themselves for the opportunity to earn, 
bread by working in a mine, he gives. 


wages as from. $4 to $4.50 a week for. 


miners and from twenty-five to thirty-five. 


‘cents for women. Then he goes -to the 


cotton and woolen factories of the same. 
town, where children get ninety-five cents 
a week and laboring men $3.75; and 
thence to other parts of England, in which 
he finds similar conditions, but which, 
either from lack of descriptive power or 
because he did not see the worst, he does. 
not present with the blackness that the 
real facts would warrant. Tae picture is 
black enough, though, as he draws it, and 
any man with a heart in his breast must: 
cry out against the inhumanity that per- 
mits such poverty and wretchedness where 
natural opportunities to produce wealth — 
are so abundant. 


But the picture is not an English pict- 
ure, and when Mr. McKay offers if as dis- 
tinctively English and a result of England’s 

ree trade, he proves either his ignorance: 
or his insincerity. Since he makes no 

effort, not even the slightest, to connect 

it with free trade, except by bald asser- 

tion, it is 2 fair inference that he is insin-- 
cere. In Germany he will find similar 

conditions in worse degree; are they due 

to free trade? Germany being a protec- 

tion country, they cannot be. And it is 
not necessary to-go either to England or 

Germany to find conditions such as Mr. 

McKay describes. They exist im this 

country. His descriptions of miserable 
city life in England are not without their 

counterparts here, and when he tells of 

workingmen occupying whole houses of 
fcetr rooms, he is describing what are 

palaces to thousands of our overworked 
-and underpaid people. His rates of wages 
in the mines of the Black country are. 
lower than in Pennsylvania, but not 

much; and except that women work about 
the mines there his accounts of social con- 

ditions are little, if any, worse than they 
are in the mining regions in Pennsylvania. 

He regards $8 a week wages with the 
rent of a whole house for seventy-iive 

cents as a pitiable condition, and so it is; 

but in Pennsylvania coal regions wages do 

not average more than about $7 and rent 

is $1.25, while the Pennsylvania miner 
pays full price for the coal he uses and 

the English ininer gets it free. 


Mr. McKay, true to the instincts of 
your thorough going protectionist, while 
modeling his logic on the pattern of sail- 
boat disasters in the Sunday school books, © 
puts his “facts” in statistical tables which 
have to be taken on faith. How reliable 
those statistics are for comparison be- 
tween England and the United States 
may be inferred from the wages of loco- 
motive eugineers, which are put at .35 
shillings per week in England and $21 in 
America, and locomotive firemen, which 


the protective tariff; and whenever there stone and uncarpeted. For breakfast he | he says are 26 shillings there and $12 here, 
is opportunity onr friends should get him | has a pennyworth of cheese and bread— 


to make a speech. HENRY GEORGE, 
NAT McKAY’S PICTURES. 
Nathaniel McKay is one of the protection- 
ists who learned logic in the old Sunday 
school books. 
‘Johnny Smith went sailing on Sunday; 


with butter, if he can afford it, if not, lard 
—and some tea; at midday he gets two 
cents’ worth of meat; at night he has her- 
ring, perhaps an egg, butter, bread and tea. 
He considers himself as well off us any 
mechanic in Manchester, and it costs him 
$7.50 a week to support his family of eight. 


Johnny’s boat capsized and Jounny was | Mr. McKay asks what hope life holds out 


drowned; ergo, if you go sailing on Sun- 


to him? What hope, indeed! But how 


day your boat will capsize and you will | does this relate to the question of protec- 


drown.” 


tion or free trade? Think of a brick house 


This is the way little Nat McKay re- | with four rooms in one of our protected 
duced his Sunday school stories to syllo- | cities for 33 a month! Think ofa working- 
gisms; and he was always careful not to | man in New York getting sheiter for a 
go sailing on Sunday, for little Nat did not | family of eigkt for less thun a tenth of his 


want to drown. He was bothered at times 


wages! The fact is bad, but the intended 


when he heard of boys who were drowned | comparison is a boomerang. 


while sailing on week days, but his ex- 


From the boiler maker Mr. McKay goes 


planation of such phenomena was that | to the saleswomen of Manchester, who 
the time of those boys had come, and, | earn from $3 to $3.50 a week in large places, 


therefore, the day of the week had noth- | and are docked for holidays. 


ing to do with the question. 


In smalier 
places they get from two shillings to four 


When little Nat grew up, and was told | and ten pence. Presumably, therefore, 
by the editor of the Press that President ‘ since it is free trade that makes low wages, 


These figures, a8 fixrures, my or may not 
be correct. But. as indicating relative 
conditions they are clearly wrong. If 
wages were really as. much higher here 
than in England as these figures suggest, 
we should have engineers and firemen 
coming over from England in such num- 
bers that the brotherhoods of locomotive 
engineers and of firemen would be power- 
less to keep wages up to present rates, 
Instead of that, we know. that our mmi- 
gration from England is extremely light 
and that the great volume of immigration 
is from protected countries. 


The working classes of England are na 
deplorable condition, Mr. McKay need 
not to go there to find it out. Everyone 
who has ever been there knows it. Soig 
the condition of the working classes of 
Germany, and France, and Italy, and - 
Russia, and the United States. Except 
the United States, it is worse in all these 
countries than in England, while in the 
United States it isin the average some 
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- whet better. But why attribute the 
- Savorable difference between this country 
end England to protection without at- 
teibuting the unfavorable difference be- 
‘tween the other countries and England 
also to protection? Does not the fact that 
the working classe: are more or less in 
bad condition in both protection and free 
tande countries sugzest to any candid 
mind that there must be an explanation 
more waiversal than mere fiscal policies? 
‘When we consider the question inductively 
from facts to principles do we not find the 
better condition where there is greater 
freedom? And when we consider it de- 
@nctively from principles to facts are we 
met assured that freedom elevates and re- 
striction depresses the condition of those 
who are dependent for a living on their 
own work? 

‘The United States, in spite of its tariff 

sestrictions, has the greatest freedom of 
aay country, and therefore are its wages 
asa rule higher and its conditions of life 
ensier, Its tariff restriction has in effet 
meade all its harbors shallcw, but still it 
dens a wast area of comparatively cheap 
‘Mand which gives comparative freedom to 
work, and ite area of free trading territory 
is coextensive with that of its confeder- 
ated states. If this country were no 
larger than Engiand, and its population 
as great, Mr. McKay's story of English 
wretchedness would appear to our “‘pro- 
tected” working people, to such squalor 
would they be reduced, like a fairy tale of 
maore than ordinary sp!endor. 


‘We reprint this week from the North 
American Review Henry D. Licyd's arti- 
cle on “The New Conscience.” It is well 

‘Advocating no special line of action, Mr. 
Lloyd contents himself with pointing out 
that there is stirring in the heart of man, 
as it has stirred for thousands of years, a 
force that moves to action, and will not 
be satisfied without it—a conscience that 
eries and cries, and will persist in crying 
every day more loudiy, until the cruel in- 
justices that ma: our civilization shall be 
sweptaway. And it is the glory of the 
gospel of industrial emancipation that we 
Who advocate the single tax are preach- 
‘fag that it will satisfy to the uttermost, 
- jSeundly and completely, the demands of 


_ that mew conscience of which Mr. Lloyd 


#0 eloquently speaks. 


THE UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


Be Welds Several Meetings and Receives its 
; Preeideatial Caudidaces. 
. Zhe united tabor perty of New York city 
and vicinity beld a ratification meeting in 
Madison square garden last Saturday, which 
was addressed by the candidates for : 
@entand vice-president, R. H. Cowdrey and 
‘W. ELT. Wakeficld. The garden had been 
@ecerated for the anti-pover:y fair, now being 
heeld there, and the speeches were made from 
@ platform in the centre of the hall. The 
@npiience was small. 
Mr. Cowdrey said the tariff issue was a 
false one, and a worse surpius than that in 
the treasury was the surpius of landlords. 
Me losked for a big vote in Lliinois, Kansas 
and Minnesota. To a Herald reporter Mr. 
Cowdrey stated that he expected the party 
would poll 30,900 votes in Chicago alone. 
‘Mr. WakeGeld said that it was possible that 
the united labor party would carry the state 
of Kamas. 
W. B Ogden, chairman cf the national 


Robert Pyne of Connecticut, Dr. A. S 
Moughtoe of Ohio and Dr. McGlvnn also 
apeke, and resoluticns indorsing the candi- 
@ates and denouncing the old parties were 


-Qm Sanday aight on entertainment was 
Meld im the Windsor theater ou the Bowery, 
ender the auspices of the Sixth assembly dis- 
@rict of the united labor party. The regular 
@quti-povertsy meeting in Cooper union was 
alee held, and the pail was about three-quar- 
tersfall. The Cooper union meeting was ad- 
@remea. by Dr. McGiynn, Mr. Wakefield, Mr. 

3 and Mr. Cowdrey. The advertise- 
mpents stated that Mr. Cowdrey would deal 

‘with the “Protection and free trade fallacies,” 

‘ut he devoted his time to reading a iarze 

‘wamber of short extracts from Tae Staxvarn, 

which be claimed proved that Hesry George 

wese traitor. He intimated that Mr. George 

‘wes receiving pay from the democrats. He 

_pleo read part of Mr. Pentecost’s first letter in 
- ae Sraxparn, in which he advocated inde 
fendent political action. 
- Bless. Wakefield and Ogden both de- 
-- (Bounced the republicun party, the latter es- 
pecially im very strong terms, but these criti- 
eiemes were for the most part received in 
gilence by the audience, while the democratic 
arty was hissed whenever referred to. 

At the doors of the hall a paper called the 
Pape, whict: has lately passed into the man- 
agement of a aumber of gentiemen promi- 
pently connected with the united labor party, 
waseold. it contained a report of the recent 
enti-poverty excursion, an article in favor of 
Wallus reform, much desunciatior of the dem- 
e@ocratic party, which it declares ‘is snow the 


‘Der or reise wages as a delusion and fraud, 
dl ts img that what iabor necded is not 
‘pretection, but the destraction of restrictions 
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party. ButI will now vote for the new de- 


and was believed to be a lucky man, but not 
‘until this very year did he put the stamp of 
his chara: pon ithe country. His every 
public act during the past year has been that 
of a statesman. Four years ago I placed 
Thurman over Cleveland and desired bis nom- 
ination. But I am sati:tied now Cleveland to- 
day stands at the very head of the list of 
American statesmen. I can imagine no man- 
lier act of a chicf magistrate of the nation 
than his imperiling bis own re-election for 
what he deemed the general good of the 
country. All parties recognized his honesty, 
his re-election was assured, and yet aguinst 
the warning voice of many of his party 
leaders, and against the protest and outcry 
of a populace which was worshiping tbe idea 
of protection as a fetich, he said: ‘The peo- 
ple need relief from an oppressive tariff, aud 
gy country is of higber importance than my 
party.” So he stoo?d up for the right and sent 
that message to congress which it was be- 
lieved by thousands had scaled his political 
doom, but which has everywhere aroused the 
true democratic spirit, and led his party to 
tara its face toward freedom. 


HARLEM REPUBLICAN CLUB CHALLENGED. 


The Harlem branch of the New York free 
trade club has challenged the Harlem re- 
publican club to public debate. The following 
correspondence explains the situation: 

L 
Harnitem Rerverican CLvUs, t 
24 Easr 125TH STrxet, 
September 5, 1888. 

Dean Sm: The communication of the New 
York free trade club of the 3d inst., relating 
to a proposed series of debates, was duly re- 
ceived by the Harlem republican club. 

i am directed by that organization to state 
that the Harlem republican club is a political 
organization, dealing only with the policies of 
the two great parties as declared in their re- 
spective platforms and shown by their atti- 
tude toward questions upon which legislation 
may be either necessary or expedient. The 
Harlem republican club desires to know if the 
New York free trade club intends to repre- 
sert or speak for the democratic party in the 
premises. The manner in which this prelim- 
inary inquiry is settled will determine whether 
ang further communication with reference to 
the matter is necessary. With continued as- 
surances of esteem, very truly yours, 

CHARLES D. Baker, 
Cor. Sec. Harlem Republican Ciub. 
Mr. J. Hamilton Dilion, Secretary. 


IL 
. New Yorx FREE TRADE CLs, 
13tg CONGRESSIONAL District SECTION, 

161 East 123th street, September 15, i8SS. 

Charles D. Baker, esq., Corresponding Sec- 
retary Harlem Republican Club—DeEar Sm: 
Your favor of the 5th inst., responding to our 
proposition of August 3 for a series of de- 
bates, is at hand. The question which you 
ask as to the relations of this club to the 
democratie party would seem appropriate 
only if your club is the official representative 
of the republican party in the Thirteenth dis- 
trict. Onor understauding has becn that your 
club takes part in this campaign in support of 
the republican ticket as ours does in support 
of the democratic ticket; and that neither or- 
ganization is in anv way accredited as the 
mouthpiece of the party in accord with which 
it is acting. 

Our chalienge to you is to discuss the tariff 
question at issue between the two great 
parties, not as official representatives of these 
parties, but as political clubs of a similar na- 
ture bolding opposite political views. The 
free trade club has never found protectionist 
organizations to shew much willingness for 
this fairest of all forms of controversy, but 
we trust that your ciub will not neglect or 
evade so good ar opportunity for both sides 
to present their arguments before the voters 
of the district. Very respectfully yours, 

J. Hawmitos Dit.o0y, Secretary. 


Pashing Him Aleng. 
_ Aparta, IIL, Sept. 12.—Inclosed please find 
$1.5 for a six months’ subscription to THE 
StaxpaRp to be sent to the accompanying 
address. Thisman 1s the democratic candidate 
from one of the state senatorial districts of 
southern Illinois. Imet him twice recentiy 
and I criticised one of his tariff speeches, 
showing him some of the weaknesses of the 
democratic position. I said he ought to have 
been able and should have wound up his ad- 
dress by saying, ‘Protection is no theory, 
but a lie, a sham, a fraud! Labor, what is it 
that it should need to be protected? Al! that 
labor needs is freedom to exert itself,” ete. 
You know the rest. This struck bim forcibly 
and he repeated the phrases several times to 
himself and then said: “Say, send me that 
Heary George paper, will you? Here’s the 
money,” and asI left for the train his last 
words were, “Don’t forget to send me the 
per.” : 

So altogether I think southern Minois wil! 
before very long have one more democratic 
speaker who knows something about what we 
are driving at. 

Joun G. Huxuert, of St. Louis. 


Organized for Werk in Jersey City. 

There is now an active single tax organiza- 
tiou ready to whoop things up for Cleveland 
and freedom in Jersey City. It bears the 
name of the Hudson county single tax league. 
It is composed for the most part cf young 
men full of energy and enthusiasm, who mean 
to conduct a live campaign. ‘Their first im- 
portant move was the big mass meeting in 
QOakiand rink, on Thursday, Scpt. 13, which 
Henry George addressed, and from which 
came 3 number of accessions to their member- 
ship, Any one desirous of joining in the 
movement should address the secretary, 
Joseph Dana Miller, 86 Ege avenue. A regu- 
lar business meeting of the league will take 
place on Friday evening, Sept. 21, at the Ave- 
nue house, Five corners. 


A Slagie Tax Butten Ready. 


TheSingle tax Cleveland campaign commit- 
tee has authorized the sale of a single tax 
button. It bears the figure of a cai, with 
arched back, ready to fight, and surrounded 
with the motto, ‘Free trade, free land, free 
men.” The button is woven in silk and is 
made up of three colors, red, white and blue. 

While the figure of the cat indicates the 
watch word, “See the cat,” it suggests the 
pames of the democratic presidential candi- 
dates, “Cleveland and Thurman” (C. A. T). 

Buttous can be bad on application at the 
beadquarters of the Single tax Cleveland 


ign committee, 12 Union square, or at. 


Canepaiga 
the office of Taz Stanparp. Price ten cents 


Te Sivate Tax Meaef Omaha, Ned. 


Omana, Neb., Sept. 15.—All single tax men: 


of Omaha, Neb., and vicizity, are requested 
to eend their namesand idresses to the un- 
Gersigned at once, the object beiug to form 
an organization for united and effective 
work, and to secure, if possible, for a begin- 
ning, an address from Eecnry George on the 
occasion of the western trip which he has 
announced. Let al) speak at ouce. 
= . PEPOOs, 
511 South Twelfth street. 
Why Nec? Don’t They “Own” che Mince? 
New York Werk. . 
The coal combination has just advanced the 
of coal twenty-five to fifty cents a ton. 
t controls the full supp ly of this country so 
absolutely that no individual nor company, 
though possessing ten millions of capital, 
pe successfully mine and send anthracite 


CAMPAIGN WORK. 


The enrollment of single tax voters who in- 
tend to cast their ballots for Cleveland and 
Thurman thie fall has now reached the five 
thousand mark. From this time on it may be 
expected to push aheed rapidly, as over fifty 
thousand blanks, aside from the blank printed 
each week in THE STANDARD, bave been placed 
in the hands of men who may be relied on to 
circulate them. 

All persons who have not yet done so should 
cut ihe blank form to be found on the eighth 
page of this copy of THe STANDARD, paste it 

on a sheet of paper, circulate it for signa- 
tures, and return it as soon as possibie to Taz 
STANDARD office. : 

The major part of the signatures have thus 
far come from the “metropolitan district”— 
New York city, Brookiyn and the suburbs. 

The committee has completed arrangements 
for the big meeting in Cuoper union at which 
Henry George, in compliance with his promise, 
will, after bricfly explaining his principles re- 
garding the single tax and free trade, answer 
all pertinent questions from the audience. 


The mail of the committee has swelled out 
to large proportions, and indicates wide- 
spread enthusiasm. Some idea of the tone of 
the letters may be inferred from the follow- 
ing extracts. Many of the letters were full 
of interesting details, but pressure for space 
compels us to compress them iuto a few lines: 


L. Ruthrauff, New York.—Said Mr. Pente- 
cost: “We vote for Cleveland, not because we 
are democrats but because he slapped the 
fetich in the face.” So say L 


J. L. Biinu, Brownwood, Texas.—I have 

never voted a democratic ticket in a national 
election in my life—I am sixty-four years old— 
but will be compelled to this time for con- 
science sake. I sign your enroliment blank, 
and accuse Henry George, his book, ‘Pro- 
gress aad Poverty,” his paper, THE STANDARD, 
and his free trade speeches as the cause of 
my departure from the G. 0. P. God help 
the right! 
+ Karl A. Karlson, Brooklyn.—I was a repub- 
lican in 1884, but am for Cleveland this year. 
Ali the real single tax men, whom I estimate 
at three-fourths of the whole vote cast for 
George last year, will support the democratic 
ticket. 

I. J. David, Baton Rouge, La.—I send you 
my name and that of one of my neighbors for 
enrollment. Many are now discussing the 
single tax who only a short while ago would 
got even listen to it. 


A. R. Goedecke, Pecria, Il!.—I am a born 
free trader, but I did not reach a solid founda- 
tion until I read ‘Progress and Poverty.” 


H. Beach, Philadelphia.—With this find list 
of men who will vote for Cleveland They are 
coopers workiug in one shop and have been 
led to see the cat by Joseph Burns. 


Capt. Thomas Collum, chairman Independ- 
ent workingmen’s association, New York.—I 
am glad tc see the tirm and fearless stand you 
are taking for the democratic ticket. I will 
be only too happy to join in your movement 
and render my services at any time you may 
require me to address a meeting or assist in 
any other work. 


J. A. Eaggstram, St. Paul, Neb.—Here are 
eight signatures to add. to your list. Six of 
these men are farmers and two of them were 
formerly republicans. 

George B. Rounsevell, Speedsville, N. Y.— 
I voted the prohibition ticket in 1884, but this 
year, like all the single tax men I know, I 
shall support Cleveland, and when he and his 
party getto the point where they want to 
stop, I have hopes they will find it everlast- 
ingly too late to do so. I shall, of course, 
vote against Hill, not that I love Miller more, 
but Hili less. As faras I have had experi- 
ence free traders are the aggressors, and 
such “ta>iff reformers” as I know are ready 
to reform it out of existence. 


E. Stuart Hinton, Grand View, N. Y.— 
Cleveland courugeously threw down the 
giove to leagued mouopoly when he sent bis 
message to congress, and We, us lovers of 
freedom, owe it as a duty to ovr cause to 
support him. At least ninety per cent of the 
219 George voters in Rockiand county will 
vote for Cleveland. Neariy all of us are 
down on Hil! for his veto and for his cowardly 
position on the tariff. 

A. B. Stoddard, West New Brighton, N. Y. 
—The tariff discussion will open the eyes of 
the masses to the real situation, and every 
believer in the singie tax, will nelp remove its 
greatest obstacle—the idea that a tax on the 
products of labor can help the producer. I 
shall try to make David B.’s defeat as large 
as I can. 


Sebastian Quod, Brooklyn.—I believe the 
single tax cause will be more advanced dur- 
ing this campaign than in ten years of work 
on the independent lines. I now see THE 
STANDARD being read on the cars—a thing 1 
never used to see. I found at first opposition 
to the Mills bill, then later people liked the 
idea of free materials, and now many of them 
are almost free traders. I know several peo- 
ple who believe in our doctrines, but are 
afraid to come out; they prefer to swim with 
the tide. But “times change and we change 
witu them,” and they will find better condi- 
tions pretty soon. 


B. B. Martis, Troy, N. Y.—I have never 
voted the democratic ticket in my life. but 
shall vote for Cleveland this year. I consider 
his tariff message tae most important state 
paper Since the emancipation proclamation. 
But Ido not want any Hill. 

C. V. Harbottle, Pulaski, N. Y.—This tariff 
discussion makes it easy to talk the single 
tax, and many are being “‘born again” slowly. 
I think Cleveland will be elected, but which 
ever party wins I believe things are working 
tozether for the good. 

D. C. Sullivan, Ridgeway, N. Y.—I am an 
ex-Butler man, and shall vote for the demo- 
cratic national ticket and for the republican 
governor. Free trade is gaining here. 


R. A. Coe, Binghamton, N. Y.—I have al- 
ways been a free trader, and Mr. George’s 
books made me asingle tax man. I em for 
wo of course, and shall“also vote for 

i 

George Smith, Ilion, N. Y.—Inclosed find 
post office order to cover cost of sending 
STANDARD for one month to inclosed ad- 
dresses, tLe remainder to go to campaign 
fund of the Singie tax Cleveland committee. 
If you will remember, Mr. J. Rix and I some 
time ago bought $5 worth of Henry George's 
“Land Question,” and we have since been cir- 
culating them. We are getting men to read 
and think, and making converts. I wasa re- 
publican in sympathy up to last fall, when I 
cast my first vote for Henry George, of which 
Iam very proud. This fall I hope to cast my 
vote for Cleveland and Thurman. 


_ Alex. Veitch, St. Louis, Mo.—I never before 
thought it worth while to vote, but now that 
you have let the light into dark places I can 
see, and I shall do ail Ican to help others to 
see. God bless Tae StanpanpD! 


Calvin A. Beitz, East Maunch Chunk, Pa.— 
If.I had been old enough in i834 1 wovid have 
voted for J. G. Blaine (the uncrowned kiug 
and defender of trusts), but I have since be- 
come a free trader and believer in the single 
tax, and will therefore support Cleveland and 
Thurman, as they are moving in the right di- 
rection. I hope Hill will be defeated. In- 
closed find $1 for the campaign funda. 


seems to me there never has been so sublime 
a spectacle in American politics as the unsel- 
fish devotion to right and truth which these 
single tax free trade mass meetings prove. 
istory will appreciate their real nobility. I 
inclose the signatures of several men who 
will vote, as single tax men, for Cleveland. 


Theodore J. Werner, Newark, N. J.—As a 
believer in high protection I voted for Blaine 
in 1884, but as I am now convinced that the 
tariff has no effeet in raising wages I shall 
vote this fall for Cleveland. Free trade is 
makiug great advances here; where the high 
tariff party gains one recruit the democrats 
gain ten. The threat that if Cleveland is 
elected the factories in this town wili be 
closed is played out. 

8. F. Fielding, Kansas, 0.—I am one of the 
working men whom the tariff has not made 
rich; indeed, I was driven from home to find 
work elsewhere, and am scarcely able to sup- 
port my family. 

J.C. DeForist, Bradford, Pa.—i am only a 
mechanic, but in the many discussions I have 


-with protectionists I find it no trouble to meet 


their arguments and set them thinking. We 
have very good men among us here, and it 
has been asserted that the Bradford land and 
Jabor club has done more to make Cleveland 
voters than all the democrats. 

John Brown, Albany, N. Y.—Hill is not a 
favorite here in the state capital. The ad- 
ministration is not in sympathy with him. I 
krow this from one of the city officers. They 
fear him, however, and do not care to arouse 
a discussion about him. 


C. McGinniss, Portchester, N. Y.—From 
what I know of, people here (Iam only here 
temporarily) I judge that free trade is win- 
ning. A retired New York banker who al- 
ways voted the republican ticket tells me that 
he is now for Clevelaud on account of his 
free wool message. A railroad conductor 
whom I meet makes the same change of 


“party, and two railroad contractors think we 


have already too much protection. 


T. A. B. Morris, Buffalo, N. Y.—I attend 
the meetings of the Cleveland democracy 
every Monday evening, and can assure you 
that free trade is on the win; that mere tariff 
reformers are simply exposing their weak- 
ness. I wasasivgie tax man two years be- 
fore ‘Progress and Poverty” was published, 
and was called acrank and a lunatic, and 
told that I ought to be put in an insane 
asylum. I got the book almost as soon as it 
was published, having heard of it through 
the Irish World. When I first read it I 
thanked God I had at last diseccvered a man 
who thought as I did. Since then I have 
read it seven times, and have read all Mr. 
George’s other books. 


. John Hatton, New York City.—Cleveland 
will get my vote for the reasons contained 
on the enrollment blank, and I believe a 
large majority of the George men of 1887 will 
vote asI do. I think that single tax men 
should organizein each congressional district; 
the enroliment has made this possible. » 
_Rome Adams, Oak Hill, N. Y.—When the 
foundation of the protective tariff begins to 
crumble, it will be seen that a revenue tariff 
is crumbrous and expensive. Our work will 
then be nearly completed. For this reason 
T,and I think seventy-five per cent of the 
George voters of last year, will support 
Cleveland. sf 

Henry A. Kramer, New York City.—Our 
work of abolishing an oppressive system of 
taxation, if it is to be accomplished, must of 
course be commenced; and since Grover 
Cleveland has taken the initial step I think he 
merits our support. I should say a consider- 
ble majority of last year’s George voters will 
support Cleveland. Protectionist statisti- 
ciahs are gradually awakening to the fact 
that their figures are po longer received as 
gospel truth, and people are investigating for 
themselves. 

George H. Van Winkle, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


—I was a Butler man four yearsago. Tiis. 


year I shall vote for Cleveland, not because 
Ihave suddenly become a democrat, but be- 
cause the democratic party under Cleveland 
is becoming democratic, and Jeffersonian 
principles, which gave it vitality in the past, 
are again being invoked. The democrats 
will have to give as good reasons for making 
an attack on the protective tariff as I do for 
trying to wholly annihilate it. Two-thirds of 
our 1887 men are for Cleveland for this rea- 
son, Owing tothe inactivity of the demo- 
cratic party in this section protection seems 
to be on the gain, and when the democratic 
politician gets cornered by a protectionist on 
account of his advocacy of a tariff for reve- 
nue and incidental protection, he is ever 
ready to say to us true free traders, “seek 
him, seek him.” Of course we have no trouble 
in bringing down our game or compelling him 
to seek refuge behind the bloody shirt. All 
this will be changed when the discussion gets 
really “under weigh.” Free trade talk is 
leading our way. fPeople are no longer 
seared by the “horrors of a direct tax,” 
which would follow the abolition of duties 
when they are shown that there is one direct 
tax that would be less felt by real producers 
than the present indirect taxes. 

George J. Bali, Olean, N. Y.—I know of but. 
one of our last year’s George men who will 
vote for Harrison. Free trade is growing 
rapidly. In discussing the tariff, men who 
a few weeks ago disclaimed any intention of 
interfering with protection, are now boldly 
proclaiming the system to bearcbbery. In 
the heat of argument they are often led to 
make statemerts which, whether they know 
it or not, are good single tax doctrine. 

5S. B. Binfieid, Juniata, Neb.—Inclosed please 
find my application for enrollment in the army 
of single tax wen. In this township there used 
to be scarcely a single democrat, now there is 
a respectable minority. 

Arthur Groves, La Due, Mo.—Of the six 
men whose names I send, three were republi- 
cans and two democrats. They are all solid 
for Cleveland and the singie tax. 

Wm. Jackson, Middleport, N. Y.—Every 
man here who voted for George last year will 
support Cleveland this year. 

Silas L. Anderson, Hestonville, Pa.—I send 
tke names of five men who are not ashamed 
*o be called George cranks. 

Jeff A. Bailey, Cornwall, Cal.—The three 
names I inclose are names of men who voted 
as follows: For Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, 
Weaver, Cleveland (1884), and we propose 
to vote for Cleveland again on single tax 
grounds. 

W. G. Purnell, Elkton, Md.—I have always 
been a democrat, but Igo into the fight this 
year with an enthusiasm I never felt before. 

W. J. Meany, Brook!vn, N. Y.—Inclosed are 
three names for the enrollment; two of us 
voted for Blaine in 1884. 

John J. Vogel, Texarkana, Ark.—Inclosed 
are ten names for enrollment. I have made 
a few converts here, and now find that demo- 
crats are beginning to listen to my arguments. 

R. A. Shearer, Kansas City, Mo.—Here are 
five names for enrollment—three of which 
are names of men who last presidential cam- 
paiga voted for Blaine. 

F. W. Rockweil, Farmiagton, lfowa.—In- 
closed addresses of nine men who as single 
tax men will support Cleveland. Five of 
them were formerly republicans. 

Isaac Broome, South Ambor, N. J.—Please 
enroll me among the single tax Cleveland 
wen. I have always been a free trader, but 
bave not voted for the milk and water de- 
mocracy since the first Lincoln campaign, 
and could not conscientiously vote for a tariff 


mocracy. I am thoroughly single tax. 

C. & H.. Syracuse, N. Y.—I inclose seven- 
teen blanks to whichI have obtained signz- 
tures. Most of the signers have hitherto been 
republicans. I have interested friends who 
have more time and large acquaintances in 
the work of obtaining signatures. 

Hubbard C. Packard, Boston, Mass.—In ad- 
dition to sending you my name and address, 
I want to explain how I came to be a single 
tax man. J am an inspector on one of Bos- 
ton’s public buildings. Since [ came to hold 
the position, on the 21st of last May, a hun- 
dred men, mistaking me for the foreman or 
contractor, have come to me for a job. When 
the fiftieth man applied I began to ask my- 
self “Why is this” and I talked with my 
friends about it. “Oh,” said they, “these 
men probably drink and in that way have 
lost their jobs.” But, although I was a pro 
hibitionist, this explanation did not satisfy 
me. “Rum,” I answered, “would not fill 
their places; there must have been as many 
more men who were idle, standing ready to 
jump into their places. Rum surely did not 
lose all of them their jobs,” and I was more 
perplexed than ever, and began to closely 
study the problem, and I bought Tue Stanp- 
ARD and “Progress and Poverty” and “Pro- 
tection or Free Trade?” Now I have come to 
see the cat, claws and all, and an ugly look- 
ing animal he is. Four years ago I voted the 
prohibition ticket because I thought rum was 
the cause of the social evil, but I have since 
found a cause behind this cause, and I shall 
vote for the democratic national ticket as a 
step toward applying the remedy. Iam author- 
ized to send you the accompanying seven 
names for enrollment. 

A. Vinette, Los Angeles, Cal.—I inclose a 
list of seventy-four single tax men who intend 
to cast their votes this fall for Cleveland and 
Thurman. They are all wage workers. I se- 
cured this list in two days’ rustling, and did 
not find a single “George man” who advo- 
cated ‘‘protection.” Mike De Young’s prophecy 
at the Chicago convention that Harrison 
would not carry the Pacific slope is likely to 
prove true; and Mr. De Young daily eats his 
dish of crow and wishes he had never, never 
said it. 

W. A. Graves, Hornelisville, N. Y.—Please 
enroll my name for Cleveland, Thurman and 
free trade. This is my first vote, and there 
is nothing like starting right. ‘Progress 
and Poverty” and “Protection or Free 
Trade?” did it. ‘ 

Edward Killian, Corning, N. Y.—I voted 
for Biaine in 1884 because I was a protection- 
ist. But Iwill vote for Cleveland because I 
am pow a siagle tax free trader, and I think 
the election of the democratic candidates 
will be an encouragement for them to go fur- 
ther and give us free trade. I will not vote 
for Hill on account of bis veto of the electorai 
referm bill. 

Charles H. Kohlmon, St. Paul, Minn.—In 
my boyhood I was an abolitionists, and from 
that time I voted with the republican party, 
untila few years past. Since then I have 
voted with the greenback, labor and other 
third parties. This time will be the tirst time 
I ever voted the democratic ticket, and I do 
this simply because I believe the logic of 
events will compel that party to go to far 
greater lengths in the pathway of freedom 
than its leaders at present anticipate. I am 
first, last and all the time for free soil—the 
abolition of private property in Iand. Local 
politics here in Mianesota are somewhat 
mixed, but the republican and farm and labor 
parties declare for the Australian system of 
voting. 

J. L. Babcook, Erie, Pa.—I send three sig- 
natures with this and will send some more in 
the near future. My first affiliation was with 
the republican party, then with the green- 
backers, and I‘still hold to the latter’s mon- 
etary principles. Ivoted for Butler in 1854, 
but I will certainly vote for Cleveland this 
year because I believe thoroughly in the prin- 
ciples advocated by Heury George. 

W. J. Boreman, Parkersburg, W. Va.—Here 
is a list of eleven names, the third list frum 
here. There are lots of such men arourd 
through this country. Cleveland started 
them thinking; and getting hold of tracts, 
STANDARDS, and other literature, they are 
naturally following the trail into the single 
tax camp. 

Arthur T. Brock, Haverhill, Mass. —Inclosed 
please find the names of eight single tax 
Cleveland voters. I could undoubtedly have 
obtained a larger number but for ill health. 
The gospei is spreading. 

Hesry M. Fair, Breckenridge, Col.—I did 
not vote in 1834. This year I will support Mr. 
Cleveland purely from a single tax stand- 
point. Long before “Progress and Poverty” 
was published Isaw the injustice of private 
ownership in land. I learned this grand 
truth through the Irish World, and although 
Iam stil! a reader of it, it cannot convince 
me that English tory landlord protection will 
settle the labor question. It must be clear to 
all who can think that many of the “labor 
troubles” have sprung up under our present 
tariff laws. 

Frank H. Ringemann, Cincinnati, O.—In- 
closed find a list of men to be enrolied as 
most earnest single tax Cleveland and Thur- 
man apostles. Several of them cast their 
votes for Biaine in 188}, but are now, and until 
the end, ready to aid our cause. Good work 
can be done here. The mortar is moist, and 
it needs but the touch of the spear of the sin- 
gle tax to bring down the wall. 

Julius W. Juzwik, New York City.—I am a 
waiter working for a small salary, and pro- 
tected against goods which I need for myself 
and my family. I am doing what I can 
among my Polish friends, whom I find easier 
to approach and convert than my English 
speaking acquaintances. Next week we will 
open a Cleveland and Thurman tariff reform 
club, where Polish-Americans will be =a0w" 
the cat. 

William H. Adkinson, Seneca Falls, N. Y.— 
The seven men whose names I send for en- 
rollment all voted for George in °87, and are 
solid for Cleveland this year, 

John McAuliffe, Unionville, Conn.—TueE 
STANDARD 1s not on sale here, and as I could 
not get together enough money to subscribe I 
went without it for some time. You can im- 
agine my joy, however, when, on going into 
the democratic club room which was opened 
a short time ago, I saw on the table a dozen 
copies of the last issue. Inside of half an 
hour they were all gone. I secured one and 
read every word of it. The local democrats 
are meeting the issue squarely. Both parties 
in this state have declared for electoral! re- 
form—the Australian system. So we have no 
fearon that score. Free trade sentiment is 
growing here. 

John J. Faulkner, Brooklyn, N. Y.--The 
list I send contains the names of some who 
have voted the republican ticket many years. 
They are with us now. 

E. Ericson, Des Moines, Iowa.—Add me to 
your list of single tax voters. Iam an emi- 
grant, to whom T. V. Powderly says the na- 
tion owes no gratitude, but I owe pratitude 
to the nation for the liberty of using the bal- 
lot, and I will vote for Cleveland and Thur-. 
man. 

Francis E. Cottier, Cleveland, O.—With 
this I send fourteen names for enlistment. 
There are two single tax clubs here, and the 
movement Is growing. Petitions to the Ohio 
legislature are in circulation. They are simiz 
lar to those in the other states. Nearly all 
those who believe in the George doctrine will 
vote for Cleveland this iall without regard to 


former politics 


THE BEATING OF THE DRUMS. 


Protection versus free trade is the cause on. 


trial, with the voters of the United States the 
jurymen.—[Syracuse Herald. 

Tke tariff question is the question and it has 
come to stay till settled. There’s no dodging 
and no half way Lusiness about it.—[Cedar 
Couaty, Neb., Nonpariel. 

No more effective wage increasing move- 
ment was ever begun than that in behalf of 
lower tariff taxes, which means higher wares. 
—{New York Times. 

‘We have entered upon no crusade of free 
trade,” says Mr. Cleveland in his letter of ac- 
ceptance. <A crusade against protection is 


nothing but a crusade of free trade.—{Pitts- 


burg Commercial Gazette. 


The stupid lie that “there is no surplus” de~ 


ceives nobody, not even him who repeats it. 
Thereisa most dangerous surplus, and it has 
already begun its corrupting v-ork in the ex- 


travagance of exXpenditures.— (Indianapolis 
News. 5 


Tariff oppression now manifests so glarin gly, 
such injustice, so at variance with the spirit 
of our American institutioas, that the masses 
of our people are not necessarily called upon 
to reason against it. Their iustincts are 
prompting them.—[Pearsall, Tex., Sun. 

The total labor cost inaton of American 
steel rails is about $5.50. The taritf bonus is 
$17. But the manufacturers claim that anv 
reduction of that bonus must be taken from 
the wages of the laborer rather than,from 

‘the profits of capital.—{Chicago Herald. 

The tariff isatax. The republicans affect 
to be tired of hearing that, but before the ides 
of November come they will be more tired of 
hearing it. The tariff is a tax. It takes 
money out of the poor man’s pocket which 
ought to be left there.—{Ann Arbor, Mick., 
Argus, 

Ben Harrison used to call the greenbacks 
“Mr. Pendleton’s vagabond currency,” and he 
Wanted an idiot asyluin built for the green- 
backers. Most of the old greenbackers have 
managed to keep out of the asylum and will 
fo to the polls in November and vote against 

n Harrison.—{Indianapolis Sentinel. 

The tariff question is here. It is has come 
for settlement. Tariff reduction must come, 
and as the people become more and more ac- 
quainted with the robber tax they will reduce 
and “edice till the people have the privilege 
of buying aud seiling where they can do the 
best.—{Cedar County, Neb., Nonpareil. 


The statisiician of the Knights of Labor eat 
Detrcit reports that out of forty assemblies 
recently visited, sever-tenths of the members 
favor the Mills tariff reform biil, while the 
other three-tenths go farther and advocate a 
still greater reduction of the tariff than is 
proposed.—{Magnoha, Miss., Gazette. 


Unrestricted reciprocity is the medicine 
recommended by the best physicians to cure 
internaticnal fever and prevent areturo of 
the disease. The tories, at the very moment 
when the fever seems likely to become pe- 
culiarly severe, invite Canada to abandon all 
thought of taking the medicine.—[Toronto 
Globe (liberal). 

In all the history of past and present super- 
stitions nothing equals the insane idea that a' 


protective tarii¥ is a blessing to the man 


robbed by it. Future historians will refer to 
this superstitious delusion as the mos* incredi- 

ie and marvelous instance of nationa) in- 
sanity in all the world’s records.—{Council 
Grove, Kan., Anti-Monopolist. 

The result of the Maize election shows that 
the tariff issue does not keep democrats from 
voting the democratic ticket. The party never 
polled so many vctes in Maine before. If the 
democrats in the other states sha}l follow the 
example set them by the democrats of Maine, 
the election of Cleveland and Thurman will 
be assured.—[Philadelphia Record. 


Nothwithstanding Mr. Z. L. White’s state- 
ments in the Philadelphia Press that 150,000 
laborers are interested in preventing any 
serious cut in sugar duties, we believe the 
people at large would welcome any legisla- 
tive action that would cripple the combina- 
tion which is advancing the price of sugar 
as fust as it sees fit.—{Bost.. Transcript 
(Ind.) 

The people are aroused upon’ the tariff 
question as they never were before. They do 
not Mean to stop till something be accom- 
plished toward ridding the poor of the crush- 
ing weight of taxation upon everything they 
consume, and toward freeing production and 
exchange from the unneeded restrictions 
which now hinder their development.—[Kos-. 
ton Globe. 

It is easy enough to understand why the 
owners of such factories, mills and mines 
whose products are increased in prices to the 
extent of the tariff duties, should be in favor 
of the highest possible tariff; but it is most 
difficult to understand why the people, the 
purchasers of these products at the increased 
price, should be willing to tolerate protection 
for a monmient.—[Sait Lake Herald. 

This is not a campaign of generalities and 
party fummery. The business of the demo- 
cratic speakers is to explaia to the people 
that the war tariff is a fraud, which fleeces 
the public at large for the benefit of a few 
monopolists, and that ‘he arguments by. 


which it is sought to justify it are misteading _ 


and disingenuous.—[San Francisco Sxammer. 

We believe that the land value system of 
taxation can be best accomplished by the 
abolition of tariff taxes, and indorse the po- 
sition of President Cleveland in his message 
to congress Dec. 6, 1887, as being a step in 
the direction of tariff abolitica and ultimate 
free trade. By the term “free trade” we 
mein not only freedom in exchanging prod- 


ucts but freedom in production.—_{Dayton, O., — 


Werkman. ; 

Remarkable as it is, there are to be found 
workinymen, and friendsof workingmen, who 
have never been benefited a cent from the 
tart, bet who have paid out-many dollars 
every year in protection tax, arguing against 
tarif reform on the ground that protection is 
needed for the poor man. The truth is, as 
they will find by carefully investigating, that 
proteesion ier them means tariff reform— 
(iverfoik, Va, Lardmar. 


“Free trade” as a popular bugaboo has lost _ 


its power to frighten. Frank Hurd came to 
Cleveland unheralded by usual methods and 
filled Music hall with a crowd eager to hear 


the eloquent advocate of that side of the 


national topic. The enthusiasm shown in the 
three rousing cheers at the elese of his ad- 
dress shows 10 a striking manner how much 
and how fast the people have been thinking 
on questions which a few years ago only a 


handful could have been drawn to hear dis- . 


cussed.—{Cleveland, O., Union. 


Competent authorities declare, and Master 
Workman Powderly dears out the statement, 
that there are more than a million of able- 
bcedied men in the United States in a condi- 
tiou of enforced idleness, caused py the ex- 
treme depression in business affairs. How 
does this happen in a high protection country 
like the United States, where the protection- 
ists assert that the high tariff protects the 
workingmen! Republicans cannct charge this 
state of affairs to free trade, but the cause 
lies at the door of high protection, as protect- 
ing the “home market” has reduced the work- 
ingman’s opportunity to get work.—{Lynn, 
Mass., Bee. 

If we could put faith in the persistent’ as- 
severations of our war tariff advocates, wages 
in the United States ought of late years only 
to be higher than in any other country, where- 
asthe truth is thab wages in the United 
States have always been higher than in Eu- 
rope. Over a century ago Adam Smith took 
note of the fact that wages were enormously 


hicher in the British North American colonies — 


than in the mother country. Yet he insisted 
that whit protectionists now claim—that 


profits of manufacturers and high wages ure: 


correlative—is fallacious, being seldom, if 
ever, the case.—[Chicaco News, 
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rostitu- | Because you have abolished one of the 


sine ortho aver with help of 
religion, against the opposition of the 
chureb; with the help of the spirit of 


For twenty-three hundred years the 
argument never reached a higher plane 


that attained by the forgotten 


secure tenure of thea pct to live as 
long a life as their neighbors live, to live it 
as freely and to rear healthfully and hap- 
pily children to live after them. 

It was the force of battle that overcame 
the laborer of the old regime; it is the 
force of the market that subdues the la- 


| borer of to-day. The tie between the 


-church, the state, the culture, that is. 
The higher the rank the closer the tie that 
binds those to what is, but ought not to 
be. It is the tramp Christ who has not 


- where to lay his head, the peasant Luther, 
' the poor mechanic William Lloyd Garri- 


-a90n, who are free to listen to new truth, 
zand brave and free to speak the words that 


ead men out of old church and old state 
send old industry. 


_The new conscience 
‘which warns ‘civilizations to do justice to 
the i has always encountered 
. ‘the opposition of the mighty ones of earth. 
If this spirit of love and _ liberty stirred in 
the heart of any Jews of the old dispensa- 
tion, their priests, unlike the scientific ob- 
server of Athens, let the fact find no record 
in their scriptures. Aristotle declared 


_ ‘that po man could be a workingman and 
tead: a life of virtue. In ancient times 


lyirned, pious, patrictic, noble, all 


agreed that the victor who had the 


wight to kill had the right to commaad, 
and that he who was given his life had no 


_ Wight to demand his liberty. Lawyers in- 


wented the doctrine that the siave could 
mot buy his freedom, for the money he 
proffered for it nswst be his master’s. The 
early Christion church did not so much 
dlisapprove of slavery as of the enslave- 
guent of its own members. In the United 
States religious synods voted that the 
slavery agitation should be suppressed by 
laying on the table, unread, all petitions, 
Yesolations and otber papers about it, and 
evangelical alliances forbude young peo- 
ple to daace, but refused to declare it sin- 
fal for a bishop to hold siaves. Boston 
hissed the fanatic who ceclared that the 
theater would receive the gospel of anti- 
alavery truth earlier than the churches. 
But in two years slaves on the stage in 
“Uncle Tom” shot their hunters amid 
, loud appiause, while the pulpit remained 
" silent or hostile As for property, its broad- 
cloth mobs attacked meetings of women 
for proclaiming the new freedom, dragged 
Garrison through the streets of Boston to 
hang him for maintaining the right of the 
black workingman to fuller growth, and 
its presidents and supreme court judges 
van with the bloodhounds to catch the 
fugitive laborer. Thecourts then, as now, 


- smade many things successful which they 


can never make respectable. 

When the subject of the extension of 
Slavery in the territozies was before con- 
gress, a southern member arose and told 
how he loved his black “mammy.” He 


had been nursed at her breast with her 


own black baby. “I love that black 
mamumy,” the southern member fervently 

‘and when I g0 | into Nebraska 
Iwant to take her with me.” “Wedo not 
object,” said Ben Wade, *to your taking 
your dlack mammy with you to Nebraska; 


~ but we don"t mean to let you flog her or 


sell her when yougetthere.” Pro-slavery 
law and order easily proved that to buy 
- and sell workingmen in the market was 
constitutional; pious, profitable, based on 
contract. benigu. All that the new con- 
science could reply was: “Hear the 
whistling of that lash, that drip of blood, 
the cries of that mother, the cries of the 
children; see those empty homes, those 
human facts twisted out of shape, master’s 
as well as man’s. 


laborer and the master is still one of force, 
although it is not now one of. visible 
chains. You say, ‘The laborer is free, he 
consents.” Yes, free as the captive was 
—to work for what he can get or die. 
Like him he consents to save his life, or, 
more accurately, a part of his life. The 
‘Congressional committee investigating the 
strike of the Reading railroad’s men asked 
General Manager Whiting, as reported by 
the Associated press: “Have you made 
no effort to supply the places of the strik- 

ing miners?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because we desire and expect our old 
men to come back.” 

- “At your own terms” 

“At the old rates, yes.” - 

“What force do you rely on to bring 
these men back?’ 

“Well, sir, their necessities.” 

It is not by free will. that the working- 
men of to-day work ten, twelve or four- 
teen hours, take competitive wages, live 
in poor tenements at high rents, spend 
their days as mere servants or grooms of 
machinery, and, sending out their little 
boys and girls, and their pregnant wives 
to work, sacrifice almost everything that 
makes family life for you and me s0 
sweet. They do not submit by consent to. 
live a life not much above half the average 
length of that of the prosperous. Work- 
ingmen the world over are struggling to 
free themselves by every means of strikes, 
protest, organization, even to the despera- 
tion of physical violence. Singular be- 
bavior, is it not, for. men who are only 
doing what they ‘want?. They are 
kept down by force, by the force of 
competition instead of conquest, by the 
strategy of the generals of supply and de- 
mand. Once it was the force of the war- 
rior, now it is the force of the capitalist. 
It was their weakness and thestrength of 
others which formerly made the working- 
men merchandise, and force still keeps 
them at the mercy of the markets. But 
the unresting heart of man is always in 
revoli against ties founded on force. Yes- 
terday it declared that government is the 
control of man by man, and that the 
rights of rulers are drawn from the con-. 
sent of the governed. To-day it avows 
that property is the control of man by 
man. That the rights of the ruled are 
the source of the rights of the rulers in 
property as much as in government. That 
if the common people can be allowed to 
vote in government, they can be allowed 
to vote in that other government, prop- 
erty. That if they do not insist upon 
their right to vote upon ali affairs of prop- 
erty, they will lose their right to vote in 
matters of government. That there is no 
conscience, new or old, which compels the 


‘many to die undeveloped in order that 


the few may live musdeveloped. 


What stirred the warrior’s heart to spare. 


the captive instead of killing him was the 
first beat of anew conscience. When it grew 
stronger it said: He is more than a com- 
modity. Grown stronger still, it says to 
us: His labor is more than a commodity. 
The.central doctrine of the slave power 
was that the laborer was merely mer- 
chandise. The central doctrine of the 
money power is that labor is merely mer- 
chandise. Society supports the latter, 
as it did the former, with the consolidated 
array of all its institutions and laws. 
But both doctrines, and all that is built 
uponthem, are absolutely destructive of 
the liberties of the laborer not only, but 
of the liberties of all’ The conscience 
that said the laborer shall not be a com- 
modity, though aespised of the builders, is 
now a corner stone. A new conscience 
takes its stand before all our institutions, 
and says to them: Labor shall not be a 
a commodity, for the labor is the laborer. 

Under the theory of merchantable man 
the employer said: My workmen. Under 
the labor commodity theory the employer 
says: My workmen. Neither means my 
sheep to feed, but my sheep to shear. 
Congressman Hutton of Missouri says 
about the Reading strike: ‘I am tired of 
reading about strikes. Capital should be 
at liberty to pay whatever it sees fit for 
labor, and to employ whom it chooses.” 
An iron manufacturer lately said: 
“If you employed on a large scale you 
would soon find that you ceased to look at 
your men as men. They are simply so 
much producing power.” 

If the captains of industry can reduce 
ore to iron only on these terms of reduc- 
ing men to units of power, the sooner the 


| captains of industry are discharged and 


their places filled by brothers of industry 


> | the better. 


asunder at the auction block, when ‘the 


great brothel was cloecd where half & 


Henry Ward Beecher, after the eman- 


cipation of slavery, said, amid enthusiastic 
applause, ‘‘We have struck the shackles 
from the slave, and made him free and a 
citizen. Now he must take care of him- 
self, and work out his own social and in- 
dustrial salvation.” ‘“Why?’ asked the new 
conscieuve, Js he not still your brother? 


| Wrongs done him by you, does that 


give you the right to maintain the other 
wrongs? Are you not still his neighbor? . 


When you work with him, and divide: 


proceeds into profits and wages, will the 
God of Plymouth church considerately 
turn his back, so as not to see whether 
you love your neighbor as yourself? The 
remark oi the great pulpit orator epito- 
mizes the whole spirit’of our civilization 
toward the laborer. 


The ancients bought and sold men: we | 


buy and sell the heart beats only. The 


new theory that though the workingman ' 


is not a thing, his labor is a thing, marks 
but a slight advance op theold. Itmeans 
that the labor can be Fought and sold re- 
gardless of the man behind it; that the 
buyer, the employer, can take any ad- 
vantage of the seller, provided he does it 
under the formulas of supply and de- 
mand; that to buy his life of him cheap 
and sell it dear is all we have to do with 
the laborer; that the only conscience. the 
buyer needs is to observe the rules of the 
market; that he can depress or raise prices 
without moral responsibility for the backs 
bent or hearts broken by his manipula- 
tions; that he can take more than he 
gives, regardless that the “goods” he gets 
are the lives of workers who cannot sur- 
vive if they receive less than they give; 
that buyer and seller have a right to “deal 
with each other as if they were business 
animals, instead of business men. The 
labor is the laborer, because the man has 
to live twenty-four hours in order .to .be- 
able to work eight or ten. His heart and 
head, his thoughts, bis wants, his aspira- 
tions, all co-operate to produce the 
so-called commodity which, at the sound 
of the factory bell, is ready to begin the 
work of the day. When the man leaves 
the factory, he but takes the commodity” 


away to recuperate his wasted energies. 


for another day. That which he jas left 
within those walls is not a thing. - It is. 
himself. “The great fundamental: princi- 
ple of. anti-slavery is that man cannot 
hold property in man,” said Garrison.. 
The doctrine that “labor isa commodity” 
gives man property in man, and is there- 
fore iniquitous and void. If labor is a 
commodity, the laborer is a commodity, 
and chattel slavery still exists, freed only 
of all its biblical and patriarchal restraints, 
possessed of powers for abuse more dan- 
gerous because indirectly exerted. 

If you shall not buy the whole man, 
you shall not buy orsell part of a man. 
You shall not count into your purses the 


ruddy drops, from morn till noon, from 


noon to dewy eve, and then say, I know 
not whence they came, nor how. We 
who “buy” labor, who take all the ex- 


penditure of life that labor can part with, . 


and do not return to the laborer that share 
in the produce of labor which will permit 
him to repair his vitality, maintain a 
family, attend to his political duties, save 
enough for sickness and old age, have 
enough for such play and rest as will 
enable him to live to hisallotted span, are, 
in the words of the bible, “man stealers.” 
In our day and civilization - such. & 
man stealer is* as bud -aail-w 

as the slaveholder in his. We who tak 
from any business profits or hay of 
fering for ‘want of means for full growth 
as individuals or citizens, are man stealers, 
and we as man stealers. are to-day, as of 
old, robbing children of their years of joy, 
men of their prime and mothers of their 
motherhood. It is no excuse for merchant 


or manufacturer or mine owner or’ rail- 


road corporation that the “system” per 
mits, even commands, such wrongs. 
Mankind and God never separate the sin- 
ner and the sin. The sinners. will go 
down with the “system” ff they don't 
change it. The money power so contracts 
with the working man, working woman, 
or working child, that it gets the whole of 
him or her or it, as Wordsworth says, 
‘health, body, mind and soul”—it, gots 
the whole twenty-four hours of him, her 
or it—and says, I cannot share with you 
enough to let you live at the rate of 
twenty-four hours a day for a natural life. 
Tand my system can find others in the 
free labor market so wretched that by 
themselves they cannot live a week. 
They are willing to give me out- 
right ten hours a day if I will 
but pay them enough to live at 
the rate of fourteen hours a day for 
the few yeurs their bodies can stand it. 
As you know, our God is a God of compe- 
tition, supply and demand, “free” con- 
tract. You must take the wages the 
other man will take, or yield to him your 
“sacred right to work.” This may seem 
hard to you, but you must admit that it 
is right, for all our good and brave busi- 
hess men and their college professors will 
easily prove to you that you are nota 
man, but merely a seller in the market, 
and your labor is not your life, only a 
commodity. 
nation, the world of,employers sit, in com- 
fort, and the employed are massed in the 
tenements whence comes the bitter cry of 
the outcast, and where poverty, prostitu- 
tion, intemperance and premature death 


are chronic, are they on one side any less. 


the oppressors, are those on the other side 
any less the victims of force, because the 
fashionable world says, ‘Labor is a com- 
modity?” The incantations of political 
economists cannot cure disease. . Con- 
science cares nothing for the fine phrases 
of professors, statesmen, lawyers, clergy, 
employers, for their theories and _phi- 
losophy of business. It says, ‘“What have 
you done?” What are the results? - Bother 
your theories and doctrines of rights? Show 
me the facts, not the formulas! It looks 


at Chicago and New York, at Cain in his- 


palaces and Abel in the slums, at the 
‘progts of one “brother” and the wages of 


the other. It does not ask what church: 


do you. go to on Sunday, nor who were 
your professors in political economy. No, 
it only repeats the question asked under 
similar circumstances some thousands of 
years ago, What hast thou done? Where 
is thy't brother? 


new conscience for its unreasonable senti- 
ments and ideas. Here they come, one 
by one, and range themselves about. 
First speaks the merchant prince: — 

Ihave aright to buy where can iced 
cheapest. 


Conscience.—See these little stunted, 


When the employer, the. 


| dear as possible. 
| bought, the buyer’s own. Hence the capi- 


hollow eyed girls coming out of that fac- 
tory! 


Lawyer.—Wages are settled by con- 
tract. 

Conscience.—Where can I find white 
haired workingmen? 

Capitalist.—Every man has a right to do 
what he will-with his own. 

‘Conscience.— What is the price of a sen- 
atorship to-day? 

' Statistician.—Never were food, fuel, 
clothing so cheap. 

Conscience.—Little Mary Mitchell works 

in Waterbury’s rope works five days a 
week, from six in the evening till six in 
the morning. 
. Railroad King.—Every man makes his 
own career. I was a workingman myself 
twenty years ago, and now I keep a car- 
riage, a butler, ‘and several judges and 
legislators *‘in four states,” and— 

Conscience.—That tired looking man is 
a railway conductor of a company owned 
by half a. dozen men worth $300,000,000, 
which is not enough for them, so they 
squeeze a few more dollars a month out of 
him by making him on every alternate 
trip do twenty-eight and a half hours’ con- 
tinuous work without sleep. 

Banker.—Our wealth is increasing one 
billion dollars a year. We have boards of 
trade, the best railroads in the world, 
packing houses that can kill ten thousand 
ho 


_ Conscience.—The sickening stench, the 
blistered air, the foul sights of the tene- 
ments, and the motherhood and the child- 
hood choking there! 

Conservative.—This is the best govern- 


ment in the world. America is good 


enough for me. 
Conscience.—Listen to that “tramp, 


tramp, tramp” of a@ million men out of |- 


work. 

-Philanthropist.—The church is renewing 
its youth, We give millions of dollars for 
hospitals and foreign work and domestic 
missions to carry the guspel to the poor of 
all nations. 

Conscience.—I hear a voice in the abbey 
that cries: We do not want charity; give 
us work. 

Manufacturer.—Without this system of 
industry the subjugation of North America 
to civilization would have been impossible 
—we could never have shown the world 
the magnificent spectacle of— 

Conscience.—There is a little boy stand- 
ing ten hours a day up to his ankles in 
the water in the coal mine! 

Coal Monopolist.—I have a statistician 
who can prove—he can prove anything— 
that the workingman is a great deal better 
off than he ever was, that he makes more 
than I do, that small incomes are increas- 
ing and large ones decreasing and there is 
no involuntary poverty, and that the 
workingmen could live on twenty-five 
cents each a day, and buy up the United 
States with their savings—and— 


Conscience—How long shall it be 


cheaper to run over working men and 


women at the railroad crossings in the 
cities than to put up gates? 
Clergyman.—The poor we are to have 
with us always. 
.-Conscience.—That sewing woman you 


Le. see pawning her shawl has lived this win- 


ter with her two children in a room with- 
out fire. Are you wearing one of the 
shirts she finished? 

Statesman.—-The workingman has the 
ballot and the newspapers. He is a free 
citizen. 

Conscience.—As the nights grow colder 
see how the number of girls on the streets 
increases! 

‘Now what can a-man of affairs, a busi- 
nesS man, a reasonable man, one who un- 


j derstands political economy and the con- 


stitution of the United States and ali that 
do with such a disputant as this? The 
more the pride of America points to its 
magnificence and boasts of its Declaration 
of Independence, the more does the new 
conscience point to the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of these miserable men, women and 
children—and so few of them, too! 

All extreme cases, yor say? Just so. 
It was the possibility of. its extreme cases 
that destroyed slavery. The possibility of 
such extreme cases as these demands the 
abolition of the system and the philosophy 
which permits them. 

Upon the false theory that men cease to 
be brothers when they buy and sell, upon 
the theory that employer and employe are 
not fellow men, but merely dealers in a 
non-human market, is built up the false 
society in which we live. The new indus- 


try and finance have put the labor of man- 


kind under the control of the money 
power, which declares its right to deal on 
all sides with men according to the rules 
of a prize ring called supply and demand. 
Conscienceless and greedy as the old slave 
power, its competitive rents give us the 
slums. Its competitive wages leave wo- 
men the choice between suicide of body or 
suicide of soul, and tempt men to find in 
the stimulant of drink a substitute for the 
stimulant of food. Professing the gospel 
of competition, it imports contract labor, 
breaks up trade unions, employs and dis- 
employs labor in order to ouy cheap 
of men who have no commodity -but 
themselves to sell. But when it turns 
about as seller, it confronts the buyer with 
pools, trusts and combinations denying 
competition. The revolution of the 
new industry and the concentration of 
wealth has given the money power 
unlimited means to buy, and the 
mora!is which permit it to buy men 
as commodities permit it to buy 
everything, even the things once held 
too sucred for traffic. The system that 
denies the manhood of man in the most 
sacred function of all, laborer, must deny 
it in all the relations based on this founda- 
tion. The system which permits the wel- 


| fare of the laborer to be settled by com- 


petition, the law of the market, the false 
claim of property to do what it will with 
its own, must allow all welfare tc be set- 
tled by the same philosophy. If the 
money power can make life and the means 
of life mere commodities, it makes it right 
to buy life as cheap as possible, to sell it as 
It makes it, when 


talist’s claim of a right to do as he will 
with his own is the claim of a right to do 
as he will with human lives. Such @ 
system, and it is exactly ours, has no 
moral reserves with which to meet the 
money power when it applies these princi- 
ples as it is doing to-day in every direo- 
tion to the moral: ruin of society. Just 


this result is being weed out. The 
money power with its huge fortunes and 
corporations built up on the right to 
treat life as a mere commodity, more and 
more treats everything else as & mere 
commodity—from the virtue of employes 
to that of trustees, public and private. It 
refuses to respond when called to account. 
It simply asserts its right to buy 
cheap and sell dear, and to do 
what it will with itsown. Andrew Car- 
negie, before the Ninetennth century club, 
dismisses the labor agitation by saying 
in effect, “Since no man in the United 
States need be a pauper unless by his own 
deliberate act, there is no labor question.” 
Must American citizens wait to redress 
their wrongs until they have been made 
veritable paupers by the steel rail trust 
and its confederate price conspiracies? 
That was not the way of the fathers. 
The price of tea in the Amefican colonies 
was cheaper after the imposition of the 
tax than before. Nothing could be so 
light as that—a burden of ‘less than noth- 
ing. But Justice Dana, in the presence 
of a great assemblage of the angry towns- 
people of Boston, standing under the Lib- 
erty tree. administered an oath to Mr. 
Secretary Oliver that he had not dis- 
tributed and would not distribute the 
odious stamps. 

The peopleof Boston did not wait until 
they had been made paupers. ‘Enslave 
but one human being,” said Garrison, 
‘and the liberties of the world are put in 
peril.” Surrender to. the money power 
the right to make but one price, the con- 
trol oi all prices will surely follow. They 
who control the prices of a nation 
control the liberties of its markets, and 
will come to control all its other liberties. 

The conservative cries out, “¥ ou are 
going to destroy society.” 

Did it destroy society to abolish slavery? 

The conservative cries out, “This isa 
revolution!” 

No, it is the remedy. 

During the last century has come the 
realization of the vision of the ancient 
Greek poet who foresaw a time when ‘‘the 
shuttle would weave and the lyre would 
play of itself.” 

That is the revolution. 

Time was when judges sent men to jail 
for forestalling, cornering the markets. 
That was in the ‘dark ages.” Now the 
money power establishes ‘ ts” in 
everything, and our judges tell us that 
the burden of monopoly is “light.” 

That is the revolution. 

The new industry has broken up the 
brotherhoods of the old industry, and has 
swung the few strongest and cleverest of 
the workingmen into palaces, and front 
pews, so far away from their old com- 
rades and fellow workers that, as one of 
them said: “I have no time to remember 
their faces, much less their names,” 

That is the revolution. 

Tt is the revolution that has capped the 
new industry with the high finance, and 
tiec up the people in the paper chains of 
charters, contracts and stock exchange se- 
curities. ‘The time is coming,” said the 
earl of Derby not long ago, “‘when the 
peopte-of Europe will repudiate their na- 
tional debts,” which ‘now take eight hun- 
dred million dollars a year from them.” 

That is the revolution. And the gospel 
of the revoluticn is the doctrine that you 
can do anything with your fellow man 
provided you dc it in the market. 

The remedy is in the new conscience, 
which says simply that a man shall never 
be so much of a buyeror seller as to cease 
to be a brother, and that labor shall not 
be made a market thing. 

Before us is the practical question, 
What is the next step? The next step, 
like the first step, is more liberty for the 
laborer. His emancipation still invokes 
us. Conscience has freed Sim from 
frightful abuses, but frightful abuses re- 
main. His growth is not yet full and 
free. A gospel of hatred is rising in 
classes and masses which hates employ- 
ers, hates employes, hates household ser- 
vice, hates household servants, hates for- 
eigners, hates pools, hates trades unions, 
hates the grangers, hates reformers, hates 
politics. All these are symptoms of a high 
fever. Buta new mankind has been con- 
ceived and will be born—a winged beauty 
out of the earth-measuring worm—which 
will not know force, and fraud, and ha- 
tred, and will let love, their natural tie, 
bind men and nations together. 

Churches come and go, but there has 
ever been but one religion. The only re- 
ligion has been that which clears off one 
by one from the face of man the earth 
stains that hide the god imprisoned in the 
flesh, which breaks down one by one every 
barrier which incarnation bas put in the 
way of the growth of the god within in 
the likeness of the god without. In the 
sight of the new conscience wherever man 
walks, there is the holy land, and it raises 
the cross of the new crusade which shall 
deliver it from the infidels who deny the 
divine right of the people that the will of 
God shall be done on earthas in heaven. It 
insists that every question between men isa 
religious question, a question of moral econ- 
omy before it becomes one of political 
economy, and will make all political, in- 
dustrial, and social activities functions of 
a new church—a church of the deed as well 
as of the creed—a church that will not only 
preach Christ but do Christ—a church 

where science, the revelation of what 
has been, will never be at war with 
religion, the revelation of what ought 
to be—a church which will make its 
worshipers share this world as weil as the 
next world—a church which will recognize 
no vested right of property in man except 
the right to love and be loved—a church 
which will declare that the difference in 
the death rate between the classes and the 
masses is evidence of murder done for 
money—a church which will look upon 
idleness by the side of industry, wealth by 
the side of poverty, luxury by the side of 
want, health by the side of disease, as im- 
pious and profane in the highest degree, 
the real sins of the Holy Ghost—a church 
which will stop the manufacture of poor- 
houses, because it will stop the manufact- 
ure of poverty—a church which will not 
let any man offer charity to those to whom 
he refuses justice—a church which will 
not help the poor, but wiil set them to 
helping themselves, and will slay the in- 
fidel in the path—a church which will 
abolish all middlemen in morals, and will 
make every man doubly guilty who 


grinds the face of his fellow by an 
agent, guilty for himself and guilty for 
the agent—a church that will offer not 
even the lowliest member of the com- 
munion of mankind crumbs from. the 
table, but a seat at the table, and a full 
meal three times a day every day—a 
church that will consider it more practical 
to keep its buildings open and its congrer 
gation at work in relays night and day 
than to let “brothers” starve and freeze 
or go astray for want of sympathy or ads 
vice—a church which will persecute the 
heretics who give the highest bidder the 
best pews in the churches and the best 
chance in the courts—a church which will 
teach that the life eternal is the life we are 
living now—a church which will notletthe 
poor give up all of this world on the unsa- 
cured promise of the rich to divide the 
next world—a church that will judge civ- 
ilization not by the six million dollar 
cathedral on Murray hill, but by the 
children in the back alleys—a church that~ 
will “dine with the poor and preach to the 
rich,” until there are no more poor—a 
church which says that those who are to 
be brothers hereafter must be brothers 
here—a church that will know what its 
members believe only by what they do—a 
church which recognizes nothing as love 
which does not bear justice as the fruit— 
a church of law and order, but the law 
is for the rich as well as for the poor, 
and the order is to be peaceful growth 
for the least of these little ones—a church 
which will prevent the anarchy from be- 
low by punishing the anarchy from above 
—achurch which will deny the right of 
infanticide to the employer, now denied 
by society only to the parents—a church 
which declares the sacred right to work 
to mean that he who works a full day 
shall live a full day, and that employment 
is a right, not a charity—a church which 
will restore reverence to men by giving 
them leaders in church, state and busi- 
ness worthy of reverence—a church which 
will make every social wrong a moral 
wrong, and every moral wrong a legal 
wrong—a church which will teach men to 
turn the other cheek when they can do it 
as free men, not as slaves—a church 
which will deliver with the message of 
peace, the message of a scourge for the 
money changers in the temple—a church 
which will tell the merchant prince that 
between him and his ruined competitors, 
and between him and his employes, there 
is @ moral question greater than the ques 
tion of markets—a church which will 
abolish the merchant prince and the 
factory corporation sooner than let. 
them abolish the childhood of chil- 
dren—a church which will not let 
the employers profess on the Fourth of 
July that all men are born equal, and 
then fatten the rest of the year on the ad- 
vantages of organization which they deny 
to the employe—a church in which God 
will be natura! and men supernatural—a 
church which will abolish charity and 
philanthropy, for these cannot be between 
brothers, and need not be where justice is 
—a church in which no man will havea 
right to do with his own what he will, but 
only a right to do what is right—a church 
which will take the weak and despised out 
of the earthly Inferno of dirt and want 
and ignorance to which they have been 
condemned by the oppressor—a church 
which will keep a hell hot in this world to 
punish the oppressors here for every blow 
they strike at God through his image, 
man—a church which will tell the sinner 
that repentance fit for heaven only begins 
by restitution and repavation on earth—a 
church which will teac that brothers must 
share both the mess of pottage and the 
birthright—a church which will worship 
God through all his sons made in his im- 
age, through a mediator, Mankind, which, 
having suffered all and sinned all, can 
sympathize with all, and will carry all the 
weak and weary ones safe in its bosom—a 
church which will realize the vision of 
Carlyle of a Human Catholic Church. 


— 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


A single tax on the value of land appeals 

to the common sense and sound judgment of 
ail who study the maiter.—{Detroit, Mich, 
Onward. 


The rate of wages depends on many face 
tors, of which the most important are theses: 
Intelligence, freedom and land.—{Rockville 
Ind., Tribune. 


Referring to the vetoed electoral reform 
bill, the Buffalo Courier, democratic, says: 
Legislation of this character is demanded by 
public sentiment. It is advocated by demo- 
crats, republicans and representatives of labor 
organizations. 


Absolute free trade—the abolition of the 
tariff and of all taxes on personal property 
and improvements on land, and the increased 
value of land by reason cf labor done on it, 
provides the only remedy for the iadustrial 
slavery foisted upon us by cur iniquitous and 
ulpgieat system of taxation.—{Pearsall, Tex, 

un 


Land, labor and capital are the three fac 
tors in production. The higher the price of 
land is the lower the returns of labor and 
capital will be. The rent paid for the use of 
the natural resources, upon which all human 
industry depends, determines the amount thas 
is paid as wages to labor, or interest to cap 
itaL—{Grand “Rapids, Mich, Workmun. 


The present land system of this country is 
vicious and unjust to a great degree. The 
legal right to purchase and hold out of cuiti- 
vation and from occupancy any amount of 
land any maw or corporation can command 
the means to do, is exceedingly detrimental 
to the welfare of the country. The tendeacy 
is to abnormally raise the value of land 
against the poorer classes and to prevent 
cluse and neighborly settlements.—{Ports 
mouth, O., Leader. 


Andrew Fyfe saysin the editorial columns 
of the GrandRapids, Mich., Workinan: Henry 
George and cthers outside the Xaights of 
Labor are the leaders in the labor movement 
of to-day. The Knights of Labor are dying 
of conservatism and cowardice in handling 
the economic questions as thuy are forced be- 
fore the people. Powderly is ” either satisfied 
to be an officeholder or unable to grapple 
with the fundamental principles of social or 
political science. 


There would be fewer tramps roaming the 
country, a menace iv the liberties of the people 
and the rights of property, were the monopo» 
lists that virtually control the country through 
the opportunities given them by a contracted 
market for labur’s products, aud therefore by 
a contracted market for labor, swept away 
by the abrogation of oppressive: tariff taxes, 
Not that the mild measures pruposed by Mr, 
Cleveland will solve the labor question. That 
is too much toexpect. But it will be a step 
in this direction by simpiifving the problem 
through the removal of one of the factors thas 
adds to its intricacy and mistiaess. 
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' Paw Srampary advocates the abolition of 
ell taxes wpon industry and the products of 
tadastry, and the takirg, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the azaual rental value of all those vzrious 
Seams of natural opportunities embraced un- 
Ger the geacra! term, Land. 

: We beid that to tax labor oe te oducts 

to discourage indusiry. 

* We hold that to tax land values to their 
Sali amount will render it impossible for any 
mas to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of rature in 
which all living men have an equal 
wight of use; that it will compel every 
individeal cuntrolling natural opportunities 
@0: either utilize them by the employ- 
ment of iabor, or abandon them to others; 
that % will thus provide opportunities of 
‘werk for ail men and secure to each the full 
veward of his labor; and that asa result in- 
weluntary poverty will be abolished, and the 
greed, intemperance and vice that spring 
Sveum poverty and the dread of poverty will 
be exept away. 


. 4 COBDEX CLUBBITE IN DISGUIGE. 
* Mx. George Douglass is an Englishman 
‘who has undertaken to instruct the Amer- 
Scan people how to manage their own af- 
Sairs. We cannot assert positively that 
hee is an emissary of the Cobden club sent 
ever bere to assist his fellow Englishman, 
Mr. Robert P. Porter of the Press, in the 
‘werk of making the stupidity of protec- 
Sonim more patent by defending it. But 
&t veally looks that way. Else why, wheh 
Wir. Dougiass makes a particularly ridicu- 
ous speech, does Mr. Porter quo‘e it ap- 
| provingly, : as who shculd say: “Look at 
‘that, now.” 

Mr. Douglass made a speech in Bridce- 
port, Conn., the other day, which he. pre- 
faced by reading an extract from the New- 
enstle (England, not Delaware) Chronicle, 


a telling how a family of nine persons were 


Obliged to live on twenty-five shillings a 
~ week. Itseems this family’s weekly ex- 
pense bill was as follows: 


aeosaash 


ae a. Wandaudectebowanaecwedbclcesevsassaienees £15 0 
Mr. Douglass did not then vo on to tell 
his hearers that under our blessed: system 
 @f protection there are in Pennsylvania 
@ny number of miners’ families (generally 
Jess than nine persons) who would jump 
eut of their skins with joy if they could be 
@ertain every week of rent, meat and 
Bacon, vegetables, butter, groceries, 
_ Gheese, miik, flour, clothes, boots, schoo! 
end sundries, This may have been be- 
cause he has not been long enough in this 
wountry to find out how a great many 
American working pecple ac:ually live. 
Ur it may have been because he thought 
be could do the free trade cause better 
service by making a pretended protection- 
- Sat argument, and leaving his hearers to 
detect its absurdities for themselves. . 
Amyhow he adopted the latter course. 
Qekinog this twenty-five shilling a week 
family as a text, he went on to show how 
 gauch better off they would be if only the 
‘bacon that they now get for four shillings 
‘Were made to cost them six shillings, and 
the price of their week's supply of vegeta- 
les, butier, cheese, milk and flour, raised 
from seven shillings and six pence to, say 
“@veund sovereign. Because the vegeta- 
~ files and other things can be produced in 
Ragland; and would be produced in Eng- 
| were it not that foreign. competition 
Jopeps the prices so low that the farmers 
and market gardeners can’t afford to rent 
- apd to raise them on. Under the free 
‘trade system the on!y way out of the diffi- 
culty is for the landlords to lower their 
Pents, which.of course it would be absurd 
toexpect. But under a protective system 
the foreign meat, and bacon, ani vegeta- 
bles, and butier, and groceries, and cheese, 
and wilk, and flour, would be effectually 
shat out, and then the prices would go up, 
and the farmers and gardeners would go 
to work, and the landlords would get their 
) 5 ts, and the Newcastle family of nine 
persons would—that is, they would—in 
tact—— 


- ‘Well, now, when you come to think of 


.§, what would that Newcastle family do? 


‘They couldn't carn any more wages, that’s 


certain. Because, when England stops 

food from the United States, and 
Freace, and Germany, and Denmurk, and 
_Avstralia, and India, and Chili, she'll have 
¢@o stop seading manufactured things to 


those countries unless she is willing ‘to 
keep on sending. thes. _for __Rothing. 


of Newcastle. . The. unfortunate family. 


would earn considerably less than twenty- 


five shillings a week, while ther food. 


would cost considerably more. What. 
could they do:save to retire to the poor- 
house and curse the whole protectionist. 
system? Observe Mr. Douglass’s high art. 
Pretending to advocate something that he 
knows is absurd, he just tells his hearers 
enough about it to start them on a certain 
line of thought which, when they have 


followed a little way—bang! bump! behold |. 


2. brick wall square across the: path, and 
the whole protectionist argument knocked - 
into smithereens. 

But Mr. Douglass’ s artfulness went even 
farther than we have indicated. He didn’t 
talk about the twenty-five-shilling-a-week_ 


Newcastle family . directly—doubtless be- 


cause he feared it would make his con- 
nection with the Cobden club too obvious. 
He vailed them with an allegory. He 
took a piece of tin plate, cunningly pro- 
vided for the purpose, and pretended to be 
talking about that, though, of course, it 
was plain he had the Newcastle family in 
his mind the whole time. 

“See this tin plate,” said Mr. Douglass. 
“It came from England. She sent it over 
here with a lot more tin plates and other 
things, to pay for meat, and bacon, and 
butter, and cheese,: and flour, for that 
family in Newcastle. Last year England 
sent over here 6,500,000 boxes of these 
tin plates, for which you gave her $€28,- 
133.383 worth of bacon, flour, cheese, etc. 
She yould have sent a lot more, but you 
couldn’t afford to buy them, because be- 
fore you could get the tin plates she did 
send you, you had to pay 8 fine to the 
government of $6,532,500 and a profit of 
twenty-five per cent to the dealers who 
advanced the money to pay the fine, mak- 
ing a total of $8,165,625—which «was the 
same to you as throwing every fourth box 
of tin plate into the sea. And now the 
wicked Mills bill is proposing that you 
shall get your tia plates next year without 
paying that $8,000,000; and what a @read- 
ful thing that will be. How are you ever 
going to afford to build your houses if you 
get as much tin plate roofing for $3 as you 
used to get for 34? How, can you ever 
eat canned tomatoes if the tins cost less 
than they do now? How, my friends,”— 


| Mr. Douglass was very impressive here— 


“chow can you ever look your wives in the 
face and tell them that your votes bave 
aided to bring down the price of tin dip- 
pers and sauce pans? What will your. 
children do when alphabet plates can be. 
bought for one cent instead of two?” (Seu- 
sation, and a voice, “Put the other cent in 
a tin savings bank!”) : 

“But this isn’t all,” said Mr. ‘Douglass, 
pursuing bis allegory, and picking up his | 
tin plate again. “This plate is made of 
iron, coated with tin. Now you can pro- 
duce iron in ‘this country. You do pro- 
duce it. ‘And you would produce a great 
deal more if the men who produce it could 
afford to pay the men who own the iron 
land for the privilege. You could produce 
tin, too, You haven't done it yet, but 'm 
sure you could. There are spots in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
New Jersey, Virginia and Pennsylvania 
that look quite tinny. Pm sure you could 
produce it if you could only make it worth 
the iandlords’ while to let you. 

- “Suppose, how, that instead of abolish- 
ing the duty on tin plate, von increase it 
from one cent a pound toa cent and a half. 
That would make the annual tax you pay 
for the privilece of using it $9,750,000, or 
with the twenty-five per cent added, $12,- 
187,500—just the same as throwing away 
forty-two boxes out of every hundred.” (A 
voice: ‘‘We couldn't afford to use it at all. 
There wouldn’t be a box brought over.”) 

“Exactly. There would not be any 
brought over. And what a blessing. that 
would be! Because then the price of iron 
plates would go up, and ‘the miners would 
dig more iron and the men who own the 
iron mines would get more money. Per- 
haps, if the tinny looking places I have 
spoken of turned out to be very tinny, you 
might produce some tin and make tin 
plates for yourselves; and what a thing 
that would be for the men who own the 
tinny places. Why, it has been calculated 
that if you used American sheet iron in- 
stead of foreign tin plates, the bosses 
would be able to employ 24,000 more men 
in their mines and sheet iron factories. 
Twenty-four thousand men! Just think 
of it! Why, they could get them all from 
Hungary and Italy in less than a month, 
and get them cheap enough to leave lots 
of profit for the men who own the iron 
mines and tinny places. ‘And if’ the men 
who hire the miners and own the sheet 
iron mills shouldn’t happen to make money 
enough, all they'll have todo will be to 
form one of those strictly private, affairs 
called trusts, and that'll make things ail 
right for them.” (A ‘voice: “And what 
good will that do us?”) - 

“What good. will that do you? That, 
my friends, is something you must figure 
out for yourselves. You don’t own any 
iron mines, or any tinay looking places, 
or any sheet iron mills. You'll have to 
pay more for your roofing—or your Jand- 
lord will, it’s all the same, you'll pay it in 
the rent—more for your canned tomatoes, 
more for your tinware, more for your 
sheet iron stoves. You won't get as much 
wages as you do now, for the farmers, who 
buy the sewing machines, and wagons, 
and harness that you make, will naturally 
sell less grain, and bacon, and butter, and 
cheese to England, when the things that 


Engiand has, to pay for these things in,. 


could not be brought into this.country. In 
fact, from the point of view of your purely 
material interest, the duty on tin plates isa 
bed thing for you, and would be a worse. 
thing if it were increased. - But just think 
of the eerpinirane dieieipes you'd be giving | to 


you refuse tolet the Englishmen buy bacon | 
and wheat from American farmers you 
force them to make bacon and. wheat for’ 
themselves? And .as they can’t. make 


bacon and wheat without hiring land to 
do it on, your daty on tin plates really 
helps the English landlord to get his rents. 
Isn’t that glory enough for you?: And 
then, of course, that Newcastle eanlly. 
will go the poor house, and——” 

But at this point the audience became 


‘disorderly. Cries of “English impudencc!” : 
“British landlords!” ‘“We don’t want any 


more poor houses here!” “Send him 
homef” etc, were heard from various 
parisof the hall. Mr.: Douglass saw that 


his. work was accomplished. To use avul- 


garism, the audiencehad “tumbled.” The 
‘disguised Cobdenite sat down with a 
smile of satisfaction, the chairman made 
a few totally inaudible remarks, and the 
meeting dissolved. It was a great night 
fOr Bridgeport. . 


Since writing the above we have ex- 
amined a copy cf the Press of Sept. 14, 
and find we have somewhat paraphrased 
Mr. Douglass’s remarks. He didn’t say 
what we have imputed to him. But what 
he did say amounted to just the same 
thing. If he is an Englishman, he couldn’t 
help it, any more than Mr. Porter. And 
they are both, in their peculiar foreign 
way, doing efficient work for American 
freedom. 


A LEADER WHO DECLINES TO LEAD. 
Mr. Terence V. Powderly, the general 
master workman of the Knights of Labor, 
issues, in his paper of last week, what he 
terms “A Ringing Address to Our Mem- 
bers,” in which he tells his brother knights 
how they oucht to act in the present po- 
litical and social crisis, 

The duty of the knights just now, it 
seems, is to be STEADY ALONG THE LINE. 
Mr. Powderly says this, and prints it in 
capital letters, and it really has a grand, 
impressive sound, like Wellington’s “Up, 
guards, and at them!” or Old Hickory’s 
“Forward, and give ’em hell!” It is only 
when the individual knight tries to find 
the line along which he is to stand steady, 
that there dawns upon his mind a sense 
that the grand master workman’s sound- 
ing order is all sound. It doesn’t mean 
anything. And worst of all, it isn’t in- 
tended to mean anything. 

A burning issue is before the country of 
which the Knights of Labor are citizens— 
an issue which concerns every individual. 

knicht, andin which the order as an or- 
ganized body, has the keenest possible in- 
terest. In public halis, in newspaper col- 
umns, in rushing trains, in stores and 
| shops, wherever men can get a chance to 
address their fellow men, a fierce debate is 
going on as to what line of national policy 


' will secure to those who work the highest 


rate of wages. It is not merely a specula- 
tive debate; it is one that will have a prac- 
tical result. On the sixth of November— 
only a few short weeks hence—the debaters 
will vote their opinions and decide 
whether the policy of protection shall be 
fastened upon the country for an unknown 
period, or the way be opened to free trade. 
Now, if ever, the head of the great order 
whose constant object is to secure better 
wages for workers ought to speak with no 
uncertain voice. But this is what he says: 


My views on the tariff and its opposite— 
free trade, as well as on that which is so 
often confounded with both—protection—can- 
not be expressed in a single senience, ina 


sing!e speech or article, and I chall carefully | 


prepare these views for publication in a work 
which I intend to issue in the near future. 
Whether it will be published before the cara- 
paign ends or not makes but little difference, 
for it is not likely that either party will adopt 
my views on protection. 


‘ Isn’t that a pretty utterance from a man 
called and chosen to be the leader and ad- 
viser of half a million working men? 
“Stand steady along the line! I can’t ex- 
actly say which way you ought to face, 
nor advise that the line should move in 
any particular direction. But stand 

*steady! and by and by, when the battle 
has beep lost and won, Ill tell you what I 
think would have been wisest for you to 

“do.” * 

Mr. Powderly has had a great opportu- 
nity, but he has thrown it away. He 
might have been a leader; he has pre- 
ferred to be——a master workman.. 


A STATESMAN WHO RAS BEEN EAT. 
_ . ING SOMETHING. 


_ The lotos plant must flourish in Great 
Biitain. It will be remembered that when 
Ulysses’ followers ate of this vegetable, 
they lost the run of things in Ithaca and 
took no further interest in home affairs. 
Something of the same kind seems to hap- 
pen to American statesmen when they go 
to. sojourn for a time among the swan- 
like aristocracy of England. The symp- 
toms are not quite so aggravated asin the 
case of the Grecian Imariners, for the visit- 
ing statesmen retain recollection enough 


to come home, which may be due to some 


fault in the English system of lotos cul- 
ture. But the statesmen certainly 
get here in an awfully mixed and 
bewildered conditioy, showing that 
‘they must have eaten somethmg, The 
sad case of the ‘‘nobleman from Maine” is 
familtar to all. The horrible mess he 
made in his remarks on the trust question 
sent a shiver of dismay:through the pro- 
tectionist ranks, and from all ¢ quarters the 
anxious cry went up, like a faint echo of 
the Mulligan days: “What have they been 
giving him?’ - 

_And now our own Ghaaincay: beloved of 


the good Shepard, has come back, and he 


too has been eating something to make 


him forget. He was alf right at first. He 


knew what he ought to say, and said 
it like a man. He. spun his little 
yarns about. the jubilations of the 
English papers over the prospect. of 
democratic’ success, and ‘the artful man- 
per in-which ‘they were ted ‘back and 


time that he 


‘concealing their joy, lest we should get to 


hear of it. He said that the United States 


was the best place in the world to live in, | 
‘and that if all the anarchists and com- 


‘munists and dissatisfied elements gen- 
erally could only go to Europe as he 
had done, and have the same good 
had been having, 
they would concludé, with him, that it 
would be unwise to make any rash 
changes in the tariff oranything else, All 


‘this’ was perfectly delightful, and the re- 
ception committee cheskod themselves 


hoarse, while the Mail and Express re- 


‘porter pounded his bible till the leaves 


were loosened and the texts commenced 
to tumble out. Then the Sam Sloan 
landed and Mr. Depew got his trunks- 
full of pauper industry through the 
custom house, and went home to sleep the 


‘sleep of one who has said his lesson per- 
| fectly. 


But the next day, when the committee 


had left him and the reporters began their 


pryings, the deadly lotos got in its wok. 
Mr. Depew could remember his lesson as a 
whole, but not by sections. He could be- 
gin at the beginning and say it all off 
straight to the end, but a sudden question 
from the middle was too much for him. 
So, when a reporter began by asking him 


what they were saying in England about 
our election, he came out with this: 


‘I met an Englishman, a nobleman of high 
education, who had traveled all around the 


world, and knew Ar:erica thoroughly. He 


favored the election of Gencral Harrison. 

This surprised me, as Mr. Harrison is al- 
most unknown in Ergland. I asked the rea- 
son for his preference. He said that such a 
measure of tariff reduction as is proposed by 
the democratic party would be the severest 
biow ever struck at Eoglish manufacturing 
and commercial supremacy. 

He said that he was convinced from what 


he had seen himself, and from what. he had 
been told by eminent Eaghish manufacturers, 


that the American people, with free raw ma- 
terial and their marvelous faculty for adapt- 
ing machinery to the most complicated: and 
delicate manufactures, would soon control 
the markets of the world. 

‘Under the present system the English man- 
ufacturer has it ali his own way, and he ant 
ticipates with dread the day when he will 
have to meet his American cousins on equal 
terms in the markets of the woriiL 


Now wasn’t that a pretty thing to say? 
To tell the Americans that the nobility of 
England want to see Mr. Harrison elected, 
though they don’t know anything about 
him (that was an unkind cut about being 
almost unknown), simply because the tri- 


“umph of protectionist principles here will 
be a. good thing for Englishmen. Of 


course it’s true, but that is no excuse. If 
Mr. Depew is going to begin to tell things 
because they’re true, he'll break up the 


“whole protectionist party. 


The next protectionist committee that 
goes down the bay to welcome a return- 
ing statesman had better take a bottle of 
aperient medicine along, and try to get 
‘the lotos poison out the statesman’s sys- 
tem before they turn him loose. If Andrew 
Carnegie comes back before election -and 
is allowed to land in a lotosized condition, 
there is no telling what may happen. . 


AN EXPERT ON THE STAND. 

Mr. August Lewis, the straw goods 
munufacturer of this city, whom StTanp-~ 
ARD readers have learned to know and 
esteem, has been telling the Times some 
inside facts about the relation to the tariff 
of the industry in which he is engaged. 
They are not 6f the kind that the Press is 
so fond of introducing into its daily 
“Tariff Talks,” and they don’t altogether 
square with the turgid preachments of 
the Tribune. But they are none the less 
interesting, for all that. 

To begin with, Mr. Lewis tells us that 
the straw braid used in hat manufacture 
is altogether of foreign make. He says: 

It is not possible that any can ever be made 
here. It was tried at Mackinaw, on the 
Canada line, several years ago, but we cau- 
not raise the right kind of straw, and the 
industry has been so long developed and is 
conducted so cheaply in China, Japan, Italy 
and Switzerland tbat it would not be desira- 
ble to try to make it here if we could raise the 
straw. 

Yet straw braid pays a duty of twenty 
per cent. And when, while the Mills bill 
was under advisement, manufacturers 
were asked if the duty could not be dis- 
pensed with, they replied “that straw braid 
was now cheap enough, and that the duty 
might as well remain.” Wasn't that an 
astonishing thing for them to say? Re- 
member, they were neither newspaper 
editors nor college professors, but shrewd 
business men, caring not 2 straw for the- 
ories, but intent only on making as much 
money as possible. Yet, when they were 
asked if they wouldn’t like to have twenty 
per cent taken off the cost of the raw ma- 
terial of their manufacture they said, ‘No, 
thank you!” Its a puzzle to outsiders. 
But it isn’t any puzzle to Mr. Lewis, who 
is in the business: 

The reason the manufacturers object to 
the removal of the duty is because they 
think that perhaps the business would be- 
come more widely inviting than now if mate- 
rials were cheaper. 
They claim, of course, about election time 
that they have at heart the interests of wage 
earners. It was not long ago, however, that 
the leading manufacturers tried to organize 
a movement to restrict production by short- 
ening the working season. That is protec- 
tion ‘consistency. 

And then Mr. Lewis goes on to show 
how this duty on straw braid limits em- 
ployment, not only by fostering monopoly, 
but also by shutting the manufacturers 
out from markets that they might other- 
wise control: 


The Canadians go to. England for their 
early. purchases of straw hats, but as the 
season advances they come here and buy 
largely of us, in spite of our twenty per cent 
duty on the braid and a further duty of 
‘twenty per cent imposed at the Canada line. 
We could. monopolize the trade of Canada if 
we had no duty to pay, and thus supply mill- 
ions of people more than we now supply. No 
dealer is going tocross the ocean for any of 
bis goods if he can get them on anything like 
‘as good, terms within ® night’s ride from Mon- 


A duty fosters monopoly. . 


treal or Toronto. * ‘Thus there is every reason’ 


to believe that our output would increase with 
free material. This means more work. The 
season for manufacturing would no longer be 
only six mcenths. More work and an increased 
demand, with cheapness for the finer grades, 
imply better wages. I am firmly convinced 
that, with duty free, labor would not only be 
longer employed, but would be better paid. 


Now just compare this. frank common 


-sense talk of a business man with the fine 


drawn nonsense of the protection doctri- 
naires, “Do away with the duty on straw 
braidf’ shriek these gentry. ‘Good 
heavens; no. Why, strav7. braid making 
isan infant industry—or will be as soon 
as it gets born. Raise the duty to 100 
per cent; clap ona specific duty in addi- 
tion, if necessary; and then you'll see! 
Why, we can set several thousand 
women and children to work plaiting 
braid.” °©“Yes; and after the women 
and children have been dragged from 
school and home to work in braid facto- 
ries, the next thing will be a straw braid 


trust. Andthen, if any rash man dares 


to hint that all this is really choking the 
straw goods manufacture, forcing Amceri- 
cans to wear hats of poorer quality and 
higher price, and completely shutting our 
straw goods manufacturers out from for- 
eign markets, he will be asked sarcastical- 
ly if he wants our women and children to 
be forced into competition with the pau- 
per labor of China, Japan, Italy and 
Switzerland? The story of the jute in- 
dustry will be repeated. 

In freedom only is prosperity to be 
found. And freedom consists in being 
free. The man who is forbidden by law to 
choose whether he will make a thing him- 
self, or get somebody else to make it for 


‘him, is to that extent deprived of free- 


dom. And he suffers for it, just as surely 
as would Chauncey M.’ Depew were he 
compelled to abstain from post prandial 
oratory and stay at home to darn his own 
socks, 


THE APOLOGY FOR TRUSTS. 

The Sun of. Sunday last printed a 
lengthy interview with a gentleman, who 
modestly declined to allow his name to ap- 
pear, but for whom the Sun vouches as 
being “one of the great manufacturers of 
the country.” This great manufacturer 
talked through nearly a column and a half 
about the blessings of the prutective sys- 
tem, and the wonderful things the tariff 
has done for the poor laboring man whom 
the great manufacturers so love and cher- 
ish. And then—perhaps in a moment of 
bitter candor—he came out with this sin- 
gular utterance: 

There is one thing that I want to emphasize, 
and that is, that while this country is rich, 
and the wage earners have wages that, for 
purchasing power, are much better than they 
ever had before, there are not a few manu- 
facturers who have been losing money year 
after vear in the hope that things would take 
a turo and yield: them something. It was 
continuous losses, not smallness of profits, 
but actual losses through the fierceness of 
competition, that compelled the formation of 
what are called trusts. It came to this: 
Either the manufacturers must quit business, 
give up the work and ambitions of a lifetime 
and turn their workmen adrift to shift for 
themselves, or they must get together and 
regulate competition. Only those who have 
had experience can appreciate the anxiety 
aud worry and desperation of manufacturers 
before they found relief in trusts. 

There we have it! And from a protec- 
tionist paper's own chosen witness, too. 
The tariff not only enables manufacturers 
to form trusts, but actually leaves them no 
alternative. With their raw materials 
weichted with a heavy tax, with no outlet 
to the markets of the world, with an tn- 
wholesome domestic competition fostered 
by the expecteion of unnatural gains, 
their profits siuk, and sink, until; as this 
great manufacturer tells us, they anus. 
“either quit business, or get together and 
regulate competition.” 

The tariff is the father of the trust. The 
Sun, and its “creat manufacturer,” think 
this is a perfect justification of the trust. 
The American people will be more apt to 
see in it an unanswerable condemnation of 
the tariff. 


The intelligent reader who overlooks the 
“Tariff Talks” of the Press misses much 
fun. The latest nugget from that mine is 
an interview intended to show that the re- 
mission of the duty on lumber will not re- 
duce the price of pine lumber in the 
Anierican market. This is the way he 
does it: The American manufacturer con- 
trols the making of prices, because the im- 
portation from Canada is too insignificant 
to affect them; therefore, if the duty is re- 
moved the price here will be the same, and 
the only persons benefited will be the 
Canadian exporters. It may be worth 
while to remark that it is not the Ameri- 
can manufacturers, but the owners of our 
pine forests, who control the making of 
prices and to whom the benefit of the 
tariff goes. Also, that if the exportations 
from Canada are small it is because 
Canadian lumber, after the duty is paid, 
is no cheaper than ourown. Also, that 
if the duty were taken off, American for- 
est owners would be brought into direct 
competition with Canadian forest owners 
and would have to charge less for ‘“‘stump- 
age” or the importation from Canada 
would soon be “‘significant” enough to af- 
fect prices. Also, that this protection ar- 
gument is just as sound as any other pro- 
tection argument. 


A pernicious bill to amend the naturali- 
zation laws has been introduced in the 
house at Washington. By giving the fed- 
eral courts exclusive jurisdiction over the 
subject it makes naturalization expensive, 
difficult, and in many cases impossible. 
Any one living below Albany in this state 
would be compelled to bring his witnesses 
to New York, while in some states he 
would have to travel hundreds of miles to 
secure his citizenship. All that can be 
; said: in favor of ‘this a provision is that it 


makes a few central points where records 
of citizenship can be found, a purpose that 


could be much better served by requiriag 


-certified' copies of records of citizenship 
wherever perfected to be filed with the sec- 
retary of state at Washington. The bill 
also denies naturalization to any anarchist, 
socialist or communist, or to one who be- 
longs to any society or association of such. 
Whoever drew that provision is an igno- 
ramus, unless he intended to interfere 
with freedom of opinion and speech. A 


man has the same richt to bean anarchist, © 


a sorialist or a communist that he has to 
be a republican, a democrat or a Presby- 
terian, and the same right to associate in 
societies with others of the same faith; 
and to exclude suck aman from citizen- 
ship is to violate a fundamental principle 
of citizensnip. The proposer of this law 
probably had a vague notion, derived 
from the Chicago troubles, that anarchism, 
socialism and communism are synony- 
mous with crime. If he had he may be 
ucquitted of an attempt to shackle free- 
dorm of opinion and speech, but of inex- 
cusable igno.ance he stands convicted. 


The trades union congress of England | 


have by a large majority passed a resolu- 
tion in favor of the nationalization of land. 
According to the London correspondent of 
the Evening Post no attempt was made to 
detine the meaning of land nationalization, 
and widely different views were enter- 
tained on the subject. But however views 
may have differed as to the mode of na- 
tionalizing land, there could have been no 
diversity of opinion among the majority 
who passed the resolution as to the essen- 
tial principle that tle use of land is a com- 
mon right, of which no one can be justly 
deprived; and that a majority of this in- 
fluential and representative body should 
have reached such a conclusion is matier 
for congratulation among single tax men 
everywhere. 7 

The Evening Post thinks it does not 
mean much, but is a natural outcome of 
recent laws appropriating lots to be let_to 
workingmen, and of the exceptional treat- 
ment of the Irish land question. These it 
regards as ‘‘impressive acknowledgments 
that land is a very peculiar kind of prop- 
erty with which the state may take pecu- 
liar liberties,” and thinks it “not surprising 


that the workingmen have taken the lesson ; 


to heart.” Whether this is the lesson the 
workingmen have taken to heart, or 
whether they have found out the truth for 
themselves, that lan is a peculiar kind of 
property with which the state may take 
libertics, is not very important. The im- 


portant fact is that they have learned the ; 


truth. The treatment of the Irish land 
question is indeed avital acknowlegement. 
It was a lame sort of treatment, to be sure, 
but it embodied the admission that land is 
something of which individuals can not 


claim that absolute right of ownership — 


that attaches to the products of labor. 


The Post is guilty, however, of what, 


for an economic paper, is a strange’ jum- 


ble of ideas. After stating that rent is’ 


“rapidly disappearing in England under 
the competition of the remoter parts of the 
globe,” it concludes that ‘‘when it has 
gone the land will no longer dazzle work- 
ingmen or anybody else in England.” 


it is strange, first, that an economic. 
paper should suppose that men who seek : 
the rationalization of land, so as to make 


free opportunities to work, are dazzled 
by rent. 


It is strange, second, that an economic 


paper should suppose that rent in Eng- 


land is disappearing under competition _ 


with remoter parts of the globe. Agri- 
cultural rents are faliing under that com- 
petition, and mining rents may fall, but 
as the industries which depend on these 
nateral opportunities are transferred to 


other parts of the world, manufacturing — 


and trading interests will take their place, 
and manufacturing and trading rents will 
increase. While agricultural ground 
rents in England have fallen, the aggre- 
gate of ground rents there have risen. 


If it were otherwise, it would prove no. 


more respecting the land question than 
the fall in Oil City real estate proved when 
that city was in decline. 

It isstrange, third, that an economic 
paper should suppose that the rent of 
England can ever be “gone” until the 
time for the New. Zealander to sit on Lon- 
don bridge and think is near at hand. 

Such economic idiosyncracies would not 
be out of place in a column of protection 
“tariff talks,” in which conclusions are. 
everything and facts and reasons nothing; 
but in the Post they are shocking, 


A genuine Irishman, who hides his 


identity in the nom de plume of “O'Hara 
Mac,” is contributing protection theories 
and other bulls to the Press from Dublin 
His letter of last Sunday was a gem. 
According to “O’Hara Mac,” ‘the great 
evil in Ireland is that opportunity of labor 
is limited, and the monopoly in land hus 
still further tended to circumscribe that 
cpportunity.” That is as neatas the re- 
mark of another Irishman, who complained 
that his opportunity to get something to 
eat, which was limited, was still further 


limited by lack of focd. 


“O'Hara Mac” also observes that “one 
might also say that the sole occasion for 
the employment of labor is on the land.” 
He means opportunity instead of occasion,. 
of course, and if he can find an opportu- 
nity for the employment of labor in Ire- 
land, or in any other country, that is not 
on the land let him secure a fortune by 
getting a patent for it without delay. 


But where ‘‘O’Hara Mac” really shines 
is in his plea for protection for Ireland. As 
to that, he boldly asserts “‘there can be no. 
ane of doubt but that its s abserice, 
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“im the slough of despond.” What about 
the “other internal causes?” Monopoly of 


land alone is an inte nal cause big enough 


- fo elimmate absense of protection entirely. 
_. country where monopoly of land pre- 
_ S¥ails need not look any further to learn 
_ why it is kept in. the slough of despond. 
“The Press's Dubjin correspondent: is alto- 
_ gether too parenthetically careleas to make 
. @ reliable prote.ctionist investigator. 


After this - dubious generalization 


“Hara Mac” gets down to details. There 
are several lave strata of coal untouched 


in Ireland, he says, capable of furnishing 


fuel enough to last the country for years; 
sand they are left untouched so that the 


English product may find a market there. 


_ Js he quite sure that is the reason? Ishe 


positive they would not be worked at once 
if the landlords would tejke their hands off ? 
He thinks protection w ould operate bene- 
ficially here. No dou!st it would—for the 
owners of those striata. Suppose there 
were an Irish parliament; and suppose the 
Trish parliament pu‘t a tariff on coal so 
high that it would bk: cheaper to pay the 
owners of those strata their royalty and 
dig coal in Irelanc; than to import coal 
and pay duty. Then the owners of the 
strata would get,‘a royalty which they do 
not get now ar 4 Irishmen would pay more 
for coal. ‘“)’Hara Mac” has evidently 


_ pever been ‘a protected Pennsylvania. 


And he certainly did not consult with 


- Nathaniel McKay, whose letter on English 
‘Misery aypeared in the same issue of the 


Press, Bor he takes the trouble to explain 
“the successful oneration of the free trade 
syst-am in England,” while Mr. McKay is 
at:sreat pains to prove its failure. These 
two letters shoul:d have been more cautious- 
ly edited. 


It is difficult to say whether the genial 
“Mac's” point -about Daniel O’Connell’s 
sadvocacy of free trade for Ireland is a joke 
ernot. Here it is: 

The population at the time was neariv 
doubie whzit % is now. The demand for work 
was great and the supply restricted. Con- 
sequently the great competition and the 
a@veraze supply kept down the daily wages of 
the laborer.. Given the proper developments 
of the industrial resources of the country, 
fostered by protection, and the daily wages 
of the laborer wquid have been more than 
quadrupind. Owing to the vastly decreased 
popuiatipa the sapply of work is now more 
Pproporigonate to the supply of labor, and 
wages are nach increased from O'Connell's 
time. if benign conditions obtsined now, in 
how wuch greater increase would the reward 
of labor be shown? 

That is to say, there are two ways of 
improving the condition of a people: one, 
by the imposition of tariff taxes, and the 
other by thinning out the population! 
The hated Saxon, according to “O'Hara 
Mac,” has done only a portion of his duty 
by the sister kingdom. If he had reduced 
the lish population to one man, and then 
protected his home market with x pro- 
hibitive tariff, the protectionist idea would 
have bee'a realized. But, seriously, about 
awh thet can be made out of this is 
that i: is not protection, but the supply 
of I:bor relatively to opportunities to 
worag, that regulates wages. Laborers 
‘were relatively pientiful and opportunities 
to work scarce in O’Connell’s time; there- 
fore wages were low. But now opportu- 
‘nity to work is more proportionate to the 
supply of labor, and wages are compara- 
ttively high. But why should opportuni- 
ies to work be scarce when population is 
Jarge and more plentiful when it is sparse? 
Large popuiztions make greater demand 
for goods than sma!l ones, and demand 
for goods is-demand for labor. Scarcity 
of opportuaities for work, therefore, cannot 
be due ‘to large popuiation; nor, since 
wages =re regulated by supply of labor 
relatively to opportunities to work, can it 
be due to protection, which has no other 
effect than tv increase prices, and by re- 
stricting demand for goods lessen op- 
poctunities to work. The reason that 
Opportunities to work are scarce in large 
populations is not because the demand for 
work‘ is less, but because the raw material 
—agricultural land, mining Jand, residence 
Jand—is deurer and therefore, for use, 
S@enrcer. 


Governor Hill's high protection organ, 
the Sun, is described by the Chicago Tri- 
Sune as “a great wag,” a compliment 
which Mr. Pana accepts with the remark, 
“Now you're shouting.” It is indeed a 
great wag, but a wag without acorscience 
=@ heartless practical joker. It pretends 
to be a democrat and occasionally justifies 
its claim by something like this, which ap- 
peered iast Sunday: 

We are suffering from too much law all 
@rourd. Cranky pbilosopbers and whining 
social philanthropists are all the time spying 
out what secms to them objectionable prac- 
Giccs on the part of their neighbors in the 
Management of their business, the pursuit of 
theiz pleasures, the disciplining of their house- 
hoids and the general conduct of their lite 
and affairs. ' 

Accordingly, continues the Sun, these 


me ne, 


ranks induce the legislature to pass laws 


which make the meddiers substantially 
moral censors of the community and 
regulators of its manner of life. This 
is -good democratic doctrine. But how: 
do such sentiments accord with the 
protectionism with which the Sun 
tries every day to trick its readers. 
A man wants to manage his busi- 
mess by. sending American goods abroad 
and trading them for foreign goods; 
another would pursue his pleasures by 
causing an invoice of some American 
product to be sent to Cuba in exchange 
for his favorite brand of cigars; and 
another, devoid of the spirit of household 
discipiine, is inclined to permit his wife 
to buy French instead of New Jersey silk 
for adress. But in all this the Sur sees 
something objectionable, and begs the 
jegislature to maintain custom houses to 
prevent these transactions and to create 
Dilicial <‘censors of the community and 
Segulators of its manner of life.” 


foo 


MEN AND THINGS. 


Among the items of the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill is one of $100,000 for the 
preliminary work of creating, within the 
recesses of the Rocky mountains, a series 
of vast reservoirs, to be utilized in irrigat- 
ing the now arid plains which need only 
water to develop a marvelous fertility. 
The scheme is advocated by Major Powell 
of the geological survey, who will have 
charge of the work. 

It is when an idea of this kind takes 
practical shape that the difference between 
what is and what ought to be becomes 
most apparent to people who will take the 
trouble to think. Here are millions of 
acres of land, arid, barren, utterly useless 
to humanity, the unquestioned property 
of the whole people of the United States. 
An officer of the government, educated 
and employed at the expense of the whole 
people, devises a scheme by which these 
now useless acres can be rendered capable 
of supporting several millions of people 
in comfort. Suppose the scheme carried 
out, as it bids fair to be, at the public ex- 

Suppose it to te entirely success- 


ful, and the wilderness made to blossom’ 


like the rose. Will the people of the 
United States—the whole people—who 
now own the acres and the mountains, 
and who will have paid every dollar of 
expense involved—will they be any better 
off for this marvelous improvement of 
their domain? No, indeed! The men who 
are lucky enough to get hold of the im- 
proved acres will be better off; but the 
great mass of the people, the men out of 
whose pockets the greater portion of the 
expense will come, will be, if anything, in 
worse case than they are at present. So 
soon as it becomes at all probable that the 
proposed irrigation scheme will be success- 
ful, a few wealthy men will manage to se- 
cure pieces of paper signifying that the 
redeemed lands are theirs; and after that, 
the chiefest part of whatever benefit may 
come of Major Powell’s project will ac- 
crue to them, their heirs or assigns. 

But suppose the American people should 
refuse to give to any individuals the right 
to control these redeemed lands forever. 
Suppose they should permit any of their 
number who might be willing to brave the 
hardships of pioneer life to settle upon 
these lands, in security that no wealth they 
might ever produce should be taxed away 
from them, and that no taxes should be 
levied upon the land until the pressure of 
competition for the privilege of occupying 
it should demonstrate that it had a taxable 
value. Would there be anything inequit- 
able or impracticable in such a policy? 
Would it not, on the contrary, be a policy 
of the highest equity aad the most con- 
summate practicality? Nobody disputes 
that the nation—that is, the whole body of 
living people in the country—owns those 
plains and mountains now. Will it not be 
the very sublimity of stupidity to give 
them in perpetuity to private individuals 
just when they bid fair to acquire value? 

These are questions which those who 
doubt the justice and the wisdom of the 
single tax on land values will do well to 
ask themselves. . as OS 


Here is a circular which is being sent to 
manufacturers and employers generally 
throughout the country: 

REPUBLICAN NaTIONAL COMMITTEE, 
No. 91 H AVENUE. 
MANUFACTURERS’ LEAGUE, NEw YORK, | 
Sept. —, 1883. } 
STEPHEN W. Roacu, President; THomas C. 

Piatt, Chairman of Executive Committee; 

James S. Tuurston, Secretary. 

Deaz Sime: You will confer a favor on the 
Manufacturers’ League if you will procure 
and forward immediately a list of all voters, 
plainly writteo, without regard to their poli- 
tics, now employed by you. 

it will greatly facilitate the business of the 
campaign if you will have the names covied 
on legal cap paper, written only on one side, 
leaving margin at top and left hand side. 

Yours respectfully, 7. C. Piatt, 

Chairman of Executive Cominitiee. 


Strange, isn’t it, that a party whose 
cherished purpose and dearest hope it is to 
get every man’s wages raised, should ven- 
ture to hope for the co-operation of the 
men who, as a class, are notoriously 
aaxious that wages should not be _ raised. 
Stranger stiil, that their hope should in 
many cases be justified. 

The Knights cf Labor, the federation of 
trades, and other similar organizations, 
are as Sincerely anxious as the republican 
national committee can possibly be to se- 
cure higher pay for every man that works 
for wages. Suppose they should try the 
experiment of sending round a circular, 
asking for ‘a list of all voters, plainly 
written, without rezard to politics, now 
employed by you?” It would ve curious to 
see how many answers they would get. 

Tne truth is that the protceticnist 
national committee and the manufactur- 
ers’ league want to get the addresses of 
voters that they may tell them that the 
league and the committee exist only for 
the purpose of securing higher wages to 
the workingman. And the protected man- 
ufacturers send in the addresses cheerfully 
because they know, and on the best of 
evidence, that the real purpose of the 
league and committee alike isto make it 


} easier for the protected monopolists to 


grind the faces of the unprotected poor. 


The greed of the controllers of the jute 
bagging trust may possibly defeat itself. 
The coiton planters lave been forced to 
look around for some other material that 
may be used in baling cotton, and it is 
said they have found it in wire gauze, 
which casts about the same as the old 
fashioned bagging, and has the additional 
advantage of being impervious to fire. 
The cotton exchange of this city have the 
matter under advisement, and if they and 
the European exchanges agree to accept 
wire gauze baled cotton, the new bagging 
may come into general use. 

But suppose it does? Suppose the jute 
bagging industry swept out of existence, 
and the pauper jute growers of India 
compelled to stop deluging us with their 
product and taking our cottons and kero- 
sene oil in exchange; shall we be any betier 
off? For ashort time, perhaps, yes. But we 
can no more buy wire gauze in the world’s 
-markets than we can jute bagging. We 
must buy it of the American manufactur- 
ers, or go without. The duty on it is five 
centsa pound. How long will it be before 


the wire gauze trust succeeds the bagging 


“work as a member oi the editorial staff of the 


trust, and cotton growers have to hunt for 


a fresh style of envelope for their bales? | 


The strength of the trust is in the tanif 
first, and in the monopoly of natural .op-- 
portunities finally. Sweep away the 


tariff and the trust will become difficult. 


Sweep away land monopoly and it will be 
impossible. 


Times: 

Otto Alexander, twenty-nine years of age, 
pleaded guilty in general sessions in July last 
to an attempt at forgery, and was remanded 
until his father, who lives in California, could 
be heard from. The case came up again yes- 
terday before Recorder Smyth, who sus- 
pended sentence on condition that the young 
man should leave the country. He was sent 
to the Tombs to await the sailing of the vessel 
on which he will go. Alexander’s father came 


We clip this strange story from the. 


to this country in 1846, and in 1849 went to. 


Califoruia, where he began business at his 
trade of a cigarmzker. He became wealthy. 
Otto came to this citv several yeurs ago and. 
found employment in the Liberty printing 
company of 62 College place, where for some 
time he has been receiving a salary of $1,000 
ayear. Two years azo he married a Swedish 
girl, who spent all his earnings. It was she 
who banded him a check for $5,000 purporting 
to be drawn by William Noble of the Grenoble 
apartment house. He tried to get it cashed 
by Nesslage, Colgate & Co. of Wail street, by 
whom the forgery was detected, and he was 
arrested. 


Since when has banishment been a 
legal punishment for crime in the state of 


New York or in the United States?. That 


a man should flee the country to escape 
the law is natural; but the practice is con- 
sidered so far reprehensible that extradi- 
tion treaties are negotiated to prevent 
criminals obtaining advantage by it. But 
to compel a man to flee, by process of 
law, is certainly something new in Amer- 
ican jurisprudence. 

Suppose the country to which Recorder 
Smyth has exiled Mr. Alexander recuses to 
receive him and sends him back again? 
Will Mr. Smyth consider that a sufficient 
reason for proncuncing the sentence now 
mercifully suspended? Suppose Alexander 
comes bac® of his own accord, but pru- 
dently lands _in Jersey City? On what 
grounds could Wew York ask for his sur- 
render? Suppose the recorder had made 
it a condition that he should go to Siberia, 
or the Aleutian islands, or Terra del 
Fuegv? 

We object, and justly, to foreign powers 
sending their criminals to our shores. 
Recorder Smyth’s sentence is an offense 
aguinst the comity of nations, 


The making of cardboard or strawboard 
boxes is an important industry. The 
boxes are used for an immense variety of 
purposes, from packing basebalis to send- 
ing home bonnets, and there is scarcely ‘a 
large city in the Uaion which-has not sev- 
eral factories devoted exclusively to paper 
boxes. . a 

The box manufacturers of New York 
and vicinity assembled in convention last 
week, to discuss the condition and pros- 
pects of their trade. That was the osten- 
sible object of the meeting. What they 
really assembled for was to. ‘see .jf they: 
couldn’t combine tegether somehow to 
avoid the exactions of the strawboard 
trust. ar 

The strawboard manufacturers provide 
the box makers’ raw imaterial. They rep- 
resent a capital of over $6,000,000. A few 
years ago they came together and formed 
the usual combination in the usual man- 
ner. Strawboard was then selling for. %2S 
a ton. It now selis for S$7.50. As it 
costs about $20 a ton to produce it will be 
seen that since the trust was organized 
the business has come to pay fairly well. 

So the box makers came together to see 
what they could do about it. Of course it 
didn't take them long to discover that: 
they couidn’t do anything against the 
trust. Strawboard pays thirty per cent 
duty, and up to that limit the bourd makers 
have their customers at their mercy.. But 


if board pays thirty per cent, boxes pay 


thirty-five per cent. So the box manu- 


facturers, instead of wasting time trying | 


to fight the board trust, just turned round 
and agreed to organize a trust of their 
own. So here is another added to the list. 
And like every other trust monopoly, .its 
whole strength is in the protective tariff. 
Sweep that away, and from sugar trusi to 
box trust, the whole misbegotten lot will 
tumble like a house of cards. : 


A Peint in Mr. Peutecost’s Speech. — 


Newark, N. J., Sept. 14.—In his able 
speech last night Mr. Pentecost said that the 
manufacturers were the oniy ones benefited 
by the tariff, and instznced one of out fac- 
tories here asan example. It seems tome 
that Mr. Pentecost’s statement is misleading 
tc ail those that are not single tax men.- We 
know what he meant, but outsiders would 
take it that he meant all manufacturers. 


Now, as I understand it, the tariff is not | 


onc cent of benefit to aay manufacturer en- 
gaged in making goods open to unrestricted 
home competition; that in fact the tariff isa 
burdea to all except those who either hold a 
monopoly of a naturai opportunity or through 
combination cr controi of transportation fa- 
cilities have a monopoly of production. The 
factory which Mr. Pentecost referred to 
(every Newark. nian in the audience receg- 
nized the allusion) is just one of those mo- 
nopolies. In this busy town there are hun- 
dreds of different manufactures carried on, 
nearly all of which meet unrestricted cum- 
petition, and not only reap no benefit from 
the tariff, but are damaged by having their 
market restricted. A very large proportion 
of these are so small that the proprietors are 
iu the fullest sense workingmen themselves, 
and it seems to me that it should be a special 
object with ustoimake it plain tothem that 
the tariff wrongs them just as well as it dues 
the men they employ. F. J. WERNER. 


PERSONAL. 


Gerald Massey, the poet and lecturer, will 
arrive in New York ina few weeks. He pro- 
poses to lecture through the United States 
this winter. 


Rev. George Brooks of London is again in 
town, and is stopping at 351 West Fourteenth 
street. He is making a study of the single 
tax movement here with the view of putting 
his knowledge to good use for the cause on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Mr. Brooks is 
a single tax man, and has played an import- 
ant part in the social movement in Great 
Britain, heving done, for one thing, good 
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Londog Christian Commonwealth, which come. 


mands large influence, and which has fer}. 


some time past been striking sturdy blows. 
against the iniquity of private ownership in 
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THE CAMPAIGN “STANDARD” FUND. 
Waurrestoxg, L. I.—Inclosed find $1 for the 


-campaign fund. I want you to send THE 
- STANDARD of September 1, and as many free 


trade pamphlets as possible, to the addresses 
given below. 

T have only lately become a convert to the 
single tax and I cannot show you what I think 
of it better than by telling you that I bope to 
make converts of these men, who are all 
working for republican high tariff bosses. I 
think I might have lived in Ansonia a long 
time before I should have heard of the bene- 
fits of free trade. JAMES MCKINLEY. 

Now there is a good letter—a letter that 
it is a positive encouragement to receive 
—from a man who just takes hold of the 
work that lies close at his hand, and does 
it with all his might. There are plenty 
of other STANDARD readers who have it in 
their power to distribute literature and do 
missionary work among ‘tmen who are 
working for high tariif bosses.” If they 
would only do it, every one of them, do it 
now, do it earnestly, do it with a deter- 
mination to succeed, with what a wild- 
fire sweep would the gospel of industrial 
emancipation sweep across the land! For 
making a convert is like dropping a stone 
intoa pool. It starts afresh center of 
agitation. 

Friends, this is a campaign we are en- 

ged in now—not 2 pleasure party. And 
acampaign means fighting, self-denial 
hard, steady, persistent work, with a de- 
termination that whatever the rest of the 
world may do, your part toward the vic- 
tory shall be accomplished. Now just 
pause a moment, each one of you, 
and ask yourselves if you are doing 
the fighting and the work you ought 
to do for the cause you love. Has 
Your contribution to the campaign furd 
been sent in yet? It must come soon tobe 
of service. Have vou brought in any con- 
verts? You must bring them-soon if they 
are to be of any service in the fight. Is 
THE STANDARD regularly read and circu- 
lated in your neighborhood? Do your 
newsdealers keep it? Has it a club of sub- 
seribers at your post office? Ask your- 
selves these questions, and when you have 
the answers, decide in your own con- 
sciences whether you are doing the full 
measure of your duty or not in this most 
important crisis. 


Here is the record of the campaign 
STANDARD fund for the week past. Its 
figures are a stronger appeal than any we 
could make in words. The work that 
might be done within the next few weeks is 
well nigh incalculable. The work that is 
actualiv being done is small indeed by 
comparision. Weare ready and anxious to 
do our share. It rests with you, readers 
of THE STANDARD, to do yours: 


James M. Quere, New York... 0.20... ccc cccccees 7 
George Datcb, Pittsburg, Pa...........c..ccccees 
A Wriend, Jersey City. .... cc. cccccccccccceces eases 
Leo Fradkin, New York.............. Sebsesceiscice < 
James Begs. ...ce.ccccoccccccccvecsaccccccecs 
Robert Baker, Albany, N. Y........ 2... cece eee 
Si. Fe Cie cca secs his ecaterciete'e'e oisie'ee 0's e's'subieeecae da eta 
John Welsh... .............. cc ececeee a sccdedcessesce 
RB. A. Shearer, Kansas City, Mo......... Sesecs eeee 
C. P. Cooper, Brooklyn, N.Y... ccc ccec en cccccee 
Int..¢ Shadow of the “Dakota’’................. ‘ 
Wiltum F. Elfiein, Cleveland, Onio........05 2005 
Cincinnatus... .iceccssccscscscacsccnses eSeseesscece 
8. B. Riggen, Portland, Ore............cceseccccece 


Z OMe MMMM woe 
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Total for the Weekly. ........cccscsersccccccsssee. $23 SS 
Previously acsnowledged......... senccccccce. 2,968 9% 


Total to date.....ccsccesccccaccecveccnececcees Qu, 52 
FROM H. MARTIN WILLIAMS. =: 


Facts About Ris Stumpiug Tour Throng 
Kansas. 


WiNXFIELD, Kan., Sept. 10.—I have been 
speaking for Cleveland and free trade for 
the last three weeks in this state, and have 
reason to believe that my labors have not 
been fruitless. Each day’s observation and 
experience ely goes to confirm me in the 
Opinion tuat the wise and sensible thing for 
single tax men to dois to support Cieveland 
in this campaign. Speaking for Cleveland 
and the demccratic party, we get a hearing 
such as we could not hone to get if we were 
antagonizing them, and everywhere I find 
attentive, eager listeners, whose minds are 
fruitful soil for the reception of the single 
tax idea, and we are reaching hundreds of 
thousands of people we could not reach by 
any third party diversion, and turning their 
thoughts in the direction of freedom. And 
when once their faces are turned toward the 
light, they will keep going on until they see 
the truth in all its beauty and symmetry. 

To our brothers and sisters everywhere, let 
me say that the future is bright with hope 
and fuli of encouragement. The biessed 
light of the dawning of the glad day of de- 
liverance is streaking the eastern sky, and 
the rising of the sun will soon follow. Let 
us be of good cheer! The same beneficent 
Providence that provided its rich, bounteous 
blessings and opportunities for all is raising 
up able, eloquent advocates of the truth in 
places we least expect, and so 

Ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 
H. Martis WILLIAMS. 


The Celored Workiugmen ef the South. 


Broox yn, Sept. 14.—I write to show how 
the good work is going on in my trade. My 
organization is a very large one, and com- 
posed of white and black. There is trouble in 


‘getting our colored brothers to vete for 


2 


Cleveland, but I have thus far been successful 
bevond expectations. Mr. Clevelaud’s letter 
of acceptance, where he says he intends to 
protect our colored citizens in their rights, is 
doing its work. I have talked to quite a 
numter of colored men cutside of my organ- 
ization. They all hold that they have no 
fault to find with the northern democrat, but 
witb the soutbern democrat, who is held to 
account for the outrages on the cclored race 
in the south. [am inclined to believe that 
the republicans are in a great measure to 
blame by stirring up race prejudice. When 
two republican senators, for instance,marched 
alot of colored men through the streets of 
Charleston and sang “Hang Jeff Davis on a 
sour appie tree,” 1 don’t think it did the col- 
ored people of Scuth Carolina any good. 

Jn my opinion, tre best thing for white and 
black in the south is the step our friend in 
North Carolina bas taken—that is, to organize 
and exchange visits. It is necessary that the 
white workman should organize the black 
workman, and educate bim regarding the in- 
dustrial question. For if the black workman 
falls he will surely pull his white -brother 
down with him. We whites of the north take 
colored men into our organizations, and de- 


mand for them the same pay gs we ourselves 
et. 

I would like to hear from our friend, Mr. 
ting of Texas on this subject. It shouid be 
the means of bringing a zvod many colored 
Men into our ranks. GreorGeE L. FauLK. 


Just Exactly Why. 


We're going to vote for Cleveland, 
Tul tell you the reason why, 
He slugged the fetich on the jaw, 
Which made the humbug die. 
oe Tom BAYLES, 


. The Candidate’s prayer. 
James Brown, Chamberiain, Dakota. ; 
O Thou who giv’st especial care 
To man, when he’s 2 millionaire, 
Hear, 1 beseech Thee, hear the prayer 
Of Hoosier Beu; 
Who seeks alone, with zeal most rare 
To please rich men. 


O Lord, we're in a dreadful case, 


‘The war’s played out, and face to face 


We're brought witb those who us menace 
With lower tariff, 

And I this fall must run the race 
With Erie’s sheriff. 


And Lord, if tariffs lowered be, 

And trade and industry are free, 

From grasp of “trusts,” Thou know’st that we 
Lords of Protection, 

Deprived of power to tax, will be 
Yn deep dejection. 


Thou know’st Protection’s but a snare, 
That ‘pauper labor’s” plenteous here, 
But Lord, for that what do we care? | 
While we can get 
Of Labor’s meed the lion’s share 
Let Labor sweat. 


Ot course when we take off our hat 

And make a speech to Huns and Pat, 

We rave and screech that free trade flat 
Has always sunk ’em; 

But, Thou, Lord, ksowest well that that 
Is merely buncombe. 


Lord, help us longer to deceive ’em, 
And oh! confound that cursed Clevelan’— 
Ob, Lord, let nct a soul believe ’im 
Though truth he teaches, 
That lower tariffs will relieve ’em 
From “trusts” grim clutches. 


In Sunday schools much time we've spent, 
And then, with aid by Ingersoll lent, 
We've taxed at twenty-five per cent 

Thy blessed Word; 
The rich can pay’t, "twill but prevent 

The commen herd 


From learning aught ef Heaven and Thee, 

But such as millionaires like we 

May deign to tell them; tbus d’ye see 
We'll Heaven protect 

From pauper Labor’s suppliant knee— 
The scurvy sect. 


Lord, show me what I'd better do: 
Since Blaine’s come o’er the waters blue 
His followers all their troth renew, 
While ’'m neglected; 
Oh! do not let him boss me too 
If I'm elected. 


And Lord, if power divine can show 
A way to harmonize these two 
“Pure homes,” “Free whisky”—Thou must 
know 
Our platform’s mandate— 
O, give thy servants here beluw 
To understand it. 


Now hear my earnest cry and prayer, 
O, boost me to that White house fair— 
Put Levi in the senate chair; 

And, when we meet, 
Thou of his gold shalt have a share 

To pave thy street. 


THE ST. LOUIS LEAGUE THE TALK OF 
THE TOWN. 


The Kind ef Meetings it Holds—.i: Knock 
Dewn Questien to an Eloquent Protec- 
tieniet Speaker. 

Sr. Locis —Mr. L. P. Custer of Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Mr. Hummell of St. Louis ad- 
dressed our league the other evening. At 
the close of Mr. Hummell’s remarks the 
chairman announced that an opportunity 
would be given any one present to argue 
the taritf question from a protectionist stand- 
point, and Senator Davisson, a prominent 
union labor.man and an able speaker, came 
forward. His argument is conceded to be 
the best ever made fer protection in this city. 
For nearly an hour he dwelt in silvery tones 
upon the beauty and necessity of the pro- 
tective system, until it seemed as if the free 
traders present were almost ashamed of 
themselves, such was the power of the 
speaker’s eloquence. Then some one in the 
audience put a question which bore its own 
answer so plainly that the audierce fairly 
rvared. It was this: “Since other nations 
will not give us their goods fur nothing, but 
Gemand our goods in exchange, dces it net 
follow that the more we receive from other 
nations the more We Shall bare to return to 
them? And since the goods we must export 
forthe goods we import can only be prc- 
duced by the application of labor to land, 
how will this trade lessen the demand for 
labor?” 

This question was more than the senator 
could answer, aud he made an attempt to 
dodge it by saying that imports were paid 
for with gold, and thai the demand fcr. gold 
hunters Was already supplied. Then it was 
explained to him that in order to get gold 
we must either dig it out of the greund or 
produce something to exchange for it, either 
of which would require labor. 

The senator was fairly beaten, and was 
about the only one in the hall whose faith in 
the protective policy was not completely 
shattered. 

Senator Davisson has agreed to discuss the 
question with Mr. Hummel! at our next meet- 
ing (Sept. 16), when he promises to come pre 
pared to convince us that we are all mis- 
taken. We are “open to conviction,” and 
are determined to hear the truth. Our leacue 
is the “talk of the town.” 

W. C.. BOHANNON, 
2219 Chestnut street. 


Among the Farmers of Northern West- 
chester. 


Scruz Oak, N. Y.—I am spending my vaca- 
tion here on a farm, six miles from the town 
of Peekskill on the Hudson, and about five 
miles from the Yorktown station on the New 
York city and northern railroad. Of course 
I have been out gunning for converts to the 
single tax, but with rather indifferent success 
Even if there was a better conception or, for 
that matter; amore general Knowledge that 
there existed such a doctrine, and supposing 
that the woimen did not hang back and ccn- 
servatively block the way to the progress of 
this new idea—even then the work of propa- 
ganda here would not, it seerms to me, be 
easy. For what surplus of spirits and energy 
is left him after his hard daily grind the 
ordinary farmer expends in tbiuking how he 
is going to sell his farm fur a big price. Tiere 
is some talk of a railroad from Peekskill to 
Lake Mihopac, a distance of twelve miles, 
and farmers thereabouts are dreaming dreams 
of opulence. Land is expected to advance in 
value, and they hope to sell at handsome fizg- 
ures. They are wretchedly poor—too poor to 
properly cultivate their farms. <A iarge num- 
ber of them carry a mill stone of a mortguge 
around their necks and are compelled to take 
boarders during the summer to help worry 
along. A stupor seems to hang over them; a 
dreadful stagnation prevails throughout the 
country. They will sell or lease nothing less 
than the whole farm for fear that losing 
ever so small a part will be detrimental to the 
sale of the remainder. 

Speak to these farmers about the single tax, 
so far as the single tax petition to the legisla- 
ture goes, and they favor it; but sayanything 
about taking the ful! rental value of land for 
public purposes, as I have done in a few test 
eases, and at once the land speculator tukes 
the place of tl farmer. Most of them are 
simply “‘holders” of land. 

Of course, as soon as the full significance of 
the single tax is seen, many of them will be 
won over to our cause; but at present large 
bodies of them are governed by avarice. 

THEODORE ATWORTH. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


On Wednesday afternoon the princess of 
Schleswig-Holstein arrived to be the guest of 
Mrs. Frank Kinaicutt, and on Friday Lenox 
society has been invited to the latter's house 
to meet her distinguished visitor. Lencx was 
happy when it had the Prince Henri d’Orleans 
to run after, and it now bids fair togo mad at 
the coming of the princess—a rea!, live prin- 
cess. If the saying Le true that coming 
events casp their shadows before, then from 
rumors circulated the princess is to be dined 
ani wined ata great rate. The Count d’Arce 
on Friday evening will entertain her at din- 
ner, and on Saturday night u dinner of foure 
teen will be given her by Mrs. W.C. Whitaey. 
—([Lenox letier to New York Herald. 

Carl Gieseke, a twenty-six year old Gere 
Man, commitied suicide by drowning; his 
body was fisted up in Buttermilk channel on 
Mouday cf last week. He bad been out of 
work fora long time, and had written a let- 
ter to his father in Oldeaburs, Germany, ask- 
ing for aid. The answer he got was are- 
fus:i, and in despair he took his life. In his 
pocket was a letter in which he cursed bis 
father and called him his murderer. As he 
had norelatives here his body was buried ay 
the expense of the county. 


The grand bal! of the season was, of course, 
that sivenon Friday night by Mrs. William 
D. Sloane, which was not .a disappointment, 
in spite of all that bad been promised and 
expected. Every one who has been in Lenox 
knows Mr. Sloane's beautiful residence and its 
capabilities for every kind of entertainment. 
The broad piazzas, each one of whieh is equal 
to a large room, were all iaclosed, decorated, 
and furnished, and tae spacious hall, which is 
distinct from the marble vestibule where the 
guests entered, was used for dancing. Flow- 
ers, especially the superb hydrangea, which 
is the queen of decorative blossoms, were 
present in every shade and variety of coior, 
the Hungarian band gave out its weirdest, 
sweetest Strains, and the German favors, 
without being extravagantly costly, were 
selected with the utmost taste. The shep- 
herdess crooks decked with ribbons and larce 
bunches of artificial flowers were especially 
piciresdts, and the Indian baskets from Mh 

esert, which were filled with the most teoth- 
some sweetmeats, were eagerly ionged for by 
the dancers. 


A telegraphic dispatch from Chicago states 
that the city penitentiary is filed to over- 
flowing, and that the overseer, Mr. Felton, 
has repe:'tedly of late had reason to complain 
ot its being so full that there was no room for 
the prisuners sent there. Last Saturday the 
police authorities held a meeting, and recom- 
mended that the police court judges should in 
the future substitute for short term imprisona- 
ment & “severe reprimand” in various cases, 
so that the Bridewell shali net be over- 
crowded. 


Senator Stznford of California is having 


‘constructed for himself what will be the most 


costly modern tomb in existence. It isto be 
erected in California, but is being prepared: 
at the east. The ertire cost of it will be $250,- 
000. The materialis of Vermont granite and 
marble, and the heavier partsof the tomhk are 
being cut at the quarries and shipped ’som 
there directly to the west. The heaytes: 

stone used in the structure is cut from a solid 
block of granite weigking forty-three tons 
and has already beer shipped on a car spe- 
cially constructed for the purpose. Twoother 
stones, weighing over twenty tons each, and 
cut and polished, have followed it.—{Phia- 
delphia Record. 

Annie Haas, the young woman who died in 
Bellevue hospital on Sunday morning from 
injuries received in faliing from an old: fire-_ 
escape in the rear of the house 199 Second street 
on Saturday night, was buried to-day in the 
potter’s field. The only relative who had 
come to see the body was her. brother-in-law- 
Joseph Scherer, of 535 East Twelfth street, who 
said that he was too poor to bury the remains. 
—{New York Evening News... . 

The Jewelers’ Weekly gives alist of a few 
novelties in jewelry. It says: “A chased 
silver hand glass, the rim set With. sixteen 
large fresh water pearls, is considered cheap 
at $500. An expensive but handsome nov- 
elty is a gold handied pocket Knife with 
emerald and diamund setting. <A bracelet re- 
cently made to order is. faced with eighteen 
large opais. In the corners of the setting 
sparkle thirty-six diamonds. The combina- 
tion is effective.” 

Factory girls in Chicago work nine heurs a 
day for 16}¢ cents. In one factory they work 


two and 2 half days for 45 cents. inanother _ 


place they get 35 cents for making a $35. cloak. | 


The new club house of the Manhattan ath- 
letic club will cost, with the land, about 
$100,000. It will contain, besides the gymna- 
sium, a rifle range, bowling atleys, Turkish 
and Russian baths, lounging rooms, a cafe, 
concert room, parlors, smoking rcoms, etc. 
The number of members now on the roll of 
the clubis 820. 

Mary Berg, the young snirtmaker who is at. 
tre head of the young women’s protective as- 
sociation which meets at 28: Lafayette place, 
in a recentinterviewsaid: “I knowa factory 
where the girls are obliged to go to the em- 
ployer sometimes and ask for a dollar toward 
a@ boara bil.” 


ExeSecrctary Litchman of the K. ef Te 
Condemaed. 


Local assembly No. 3,584 of the Knights of 
Lavor in Philadelphia, composed of textile 
workers, at its last meeting passed the follow- 
ine resolutions: 


Whereas, Charles EH. Litchman, ex-cveners! 
secretary of our order, has gone forth inte the 
political field, taking the side of politics in 
preference to labor organizations; 

Resolver, That Local assembly No. 3,534, in 
session, condemns Charles H. Litchman for 
misrepresenting the political views of the 
men:bers present and for endeavoring to use 
the order for political and financial consider- 
ations. 

The following resolutions relative to the 
Mills bill Were also passed: 

Whereas, As textile workers we have. for 
years feit the evil effects of a tariff tax on the 
raw materials of our industries in lessening 
our opportunities for werk and reducing our 
wages; and 

Whereas, The present tariff laws impose a 
heavier taX upon raw materialsand the partly 
finished preducts. than upon the fizished com- 
modities, thus being directly in the mterest of 
the foreign manufacturers; and 

Wherees, ‘Yhe Mills bill reverses this obvious 
discrimination against American labor by 
erading the duties upward. in aecordance 
with the amount of labor required to make 


-the commiodities; theretcre, 


Resoived, Tnat we, the members of Local 
assembiy No. 3,534, discurdiag all parties and 
consider.tions, du protest agalast the continu- 
ance of the present unequal and unjust system 
of tariff schedules and demand the passage of 
the Mtils bill as # measure calculated to bring 


_prosperity, steady work and better wages for 


every textile worker in our country. 


That Woald Do the Work. 

Chicago Mail . 

ft is entirely within the power, as it is the 
imperative duty, of Penasylvania to enforce 
her own laws as to land assessments. Under 
the laws of the Keystone state provision is 
made for the equal assessment of all taxable 
property. If this were done. the forestallers 
of coal would soon be brought to terms. But 
itis not done. Great tracts of coal lands are 
assessed at their nomiaal agricultural value, 
thus practically evading taxation. In. one 
instance it is stated that 3,060 acres. of coal 
lands are assessed as agricultural land at the 
rate of $6 an acre, Whereas the market value 
of the property is more than 53,000 per acre. . 
If this holding were taxec at its true value it 
is clear that the owners would have toase it 
in which case the only timit on the supply of 
ceal would be the demand. The artificial 
scarcity would. disappear, and plenty prices 
would succeed to monopely prices. 


tae 


@bo Barth for All. 


‘@Gaapi Rew. 
Shus entth the Lord: You weary me 
‘With prayers, and waste your ows short 


years; 
Weernal trath you cannot sce 
‘Whe weep, and shed your sight in tears. 
We batéer fortune thus will fal; 
Up frem year knees I bid you rise, 
4nd claies the Earth for al. 


SZbey ate up Earth, aed promise? sou 
The Heaven of an empty shell! 
wes theirs to say; “twas yours to do, 
On pain of everlasting Heil! 
Shey rob and leave you helplessly 
Per belp of Heaven to cry and call: 
Beaven did uct make your misery; 
The Farth was given for ail! 


@aheld ia bods your Mother Earth; 
‘The rich man’s prostitute and slave! 
Weur Mother Earth. that gave you birth, 
Yea oaly own her for a grave! 
éond will you die like slaves, and see 
‘That mother left a bounden thrali!f 
Bay! live like men and set ber free 


As heritage for all! 


‘MY EXPERIENCE WITH 
TRAMPS. 


@emehow I can never fully realize that 
this New Jersey settlement in which I live 
peally is acity. Treeshaded roads, houses 

_wsith grassy spaces on either side, broad 
ewes and Gower gardens, are things to 
wpe irreconcilable with the city idea. In 
aay house we habitually speak of the two 
clesely built streets which constitute the 
Dusiness center of Plainfield as the ‘vil- 
dage;” and when a neighbor talks about 
“the city” we never for a moment im- 
e@gine that he can mean anything but the 

of New York. 

But Plainfield is a city, and no slouch of 
@ city either. I forget just how many 
@housand inhabitants she has, but there 
are enough io entitle her to a carrier de- 
Séwery system; and the civil service com- 
gaiesioners, or whoever else are potent in 
euch matters, have just been choosing 
from amocg a hundred or so of applicanis 
the lucky half dozen who are to bring our 
letters to our doors after the carrier sys- 
tem shall have begun operations. She has 
Smadustries, ton, has Plaintield, which her 
e@wners have fostered by a wise system of 
protection—givine them land for less 
than ifs value, and in various occult ways 
enocuraging them to plant § them- 
gelwes here, where they are not 
wanted. They blow their whistles in- 
termittent)y during the day; beginning 
weually at the sacred moment when I turn 
ever in bed for that delicious last nap 
which is the wery sublimation and apo- 
theosis of slumber, sn2 ceasing at 6 p. m. 
when the happy artisans and laborers go 
home. She b2s a police force. too, and a 
Give department. and an excellent system of 
public schools. Ard as the center and 
goul of her municipal being, she rejoices in 
@ msyor—of whom I desire to speak with 
ali possible respe:i, not only because I am 
of his terantry, but because he realiy is an 
eficient executive and a citizen who has 
done much for the town he partly owns— 
and a common council, who meet at stated 
intervals to deliberate on the common weal, 
receive’ messages from his honor the 
mayor, pass ordinances, 2nd vote supplies. 
Jn short, notwithstanding her lawns, and 
shade trees, and vegetable gardens, Plain- 
eld is in all respects a completely rounded 
: icipality, and only needs a million 
and a haif more inhabitants to be in every 

"way the equal of New York. 

Qne thing Piainfield is very decided 
ebout. She objects to tramps. The roads 
feating to the city are plucarded with 
' tions by his honor the mayor, 
notifying all and singular the tramp fra- 
ternity of the terrible things that will be 
done to them if they presume to set foot 
ia Plain? -ld's streets. I think six weeks 

‘$m the county jail is what they are threat- 

‘ ened with, and, if I mistake not, the six 
weeks are to be rendered yet more terrible 
‘by hardlabor. Within the city, too, pretty 

i gamch every house is guarded against 
tramp invasion by a large dog—general- 
ly @ mastifi of commanding and awe 
faspiring appearance. On the whole, I 
think if I were a tramp I should give 
Plainfield a wide berth; und doubiless in 
the tramp itinerary or guide book there is 
@ thick black mark against the city’s name, 
with comminatory comments in choice 
tramp English. 

And I suppose the tramps, as a rule, do 
steer clear of Plainfield; but I am bound 
to any they dov't keep away from it alto- 

. They may not peneirate to the 
beast of the city, where the active and in- 
telligent police force keep watch and ward, 
bet they certainly get as far as the out- 
skirts. I live in the outskirts, and I know. 
Tramps have visited me. 


The first who came along was a tramp 
gure enough—a typical tramp, red faced, 
bloated, frowsy haired, with broken shoes 
and garments glistening with an indescrib- 
able greasiness that turned one’s stomach 
telook upon. It was early one winter 
weorning that this gentleman knocked at 
eur kitchen door. I had just been making 
the fire and putting the kettle on, and 
being rather incomplete as to my toilet, 
Sekt naturally annoyed at having to open 
the door. So when his trampship pre- 
ferred an humb!ie request for a cup of coffee, 
all the orthodox political economy in me 
yose up, and with a curt refusal I banged 
@he door in his face, and then wished J 
hadn't. My own coffee was ready in a 
gmigute or two; and as I put the sugar in it 
Xheard my next door neigbbor’s mastiff 
making a prodigious ouicry. Looking 
out, I saw the tramp on my neighbor's 
kitchen. porch, and the big dog straining at 
his chain and barking out his fury. Then 
the servant opened the door, beard -the 


waylarer'’s petition, disappeared, and came. 


back in a moment with a great steaming 
bowl I know it must have been scalding 
het, for I could see the cloud of steam 
viaing from it; but. that tramp just 
gieed his tips to it and swallowed the 
eofies at a draught. I felt ashamed of my- 
eelf. Somehow, the orthodox political 
economy didn’t seem to fit the case as it 
had a few minutes before; and an old 
quotation about 2 cup of _coid water surged 
up in my mind. So I drank my own 
ecfiee—bot and strong, with rich boiled 
galik in it—and the tramp went on his 


‘Wwansed Leng bimng mory, He may be 
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dead now. For his own sake I trust he is. 
But I hope theday may never come when 
he will remind me of that bitter winter 
morning when he begged for a cup of 
coffee and I slammed the door in his face. 
The orthodox political economy, so to 
speak, slips up in one respect. It allows 
the surplus population souls. This is un- 
satisfactory, and may be more so by and 
by. Perhaps, however, it was a mistake 
of God’s, and the orthodox economy can’t 
help itself. 


My next tramp visitor arrived soon after 
the blizzard, and looked as if he had been 
caught out init. This tramp didn’t come 
to the kitchen entrance. He rang the 
front door bell, not because he felt above 
his business, but because it was raining 
cats and dogs, and the roofed veranda was 
a grateful shelter. He was the wettest 
looking man I ever saw. He looked as if 
he were wet clear through, from his clothes 
to his alimentary canal. He stood there 
in a puddle of hisown making and rained 
just like acloud. He was too wet to look 
greasy, and his dripping hair was plastered 
to his head; but he smelt of whisky, and 
was evidently a disreputavie character, 
He asked, civilly enough, for something to 
eat, and I brought him out some bread 
and meat, which he devoured on the spot 
—the water dripping from him all the 
time—with an eagerness that showed his 
hunger was no mockery. When he had 
finished eating he stood there a moment, 
saying nothing. I said nothing, too. Then 
he slouched away, out into the cold driv- 
ing rain, and Iwent back to my fireside 
with a comfortable feeling inside of me, 
such as one experiences when he has done 
his fellow man a kindly turn. 

But within an hour or two the ghost of 
that dripping tramp came back to bother 
me, and the comfortable feeling in my in- 
side went away. The rain lashed the 
window panes as the gusts rose and feil, 
and I seemed to see tbat fellow man of 
mine, wet and chilled to the bone, slouch- 
ing away into it, and leaving the warmth 
and dryness of my home behind him: Of 
course, this was a morbid feeling, and 
totally unreasonable. I had done all I 
could for the man—more really than I 
should have done. It wasn’t my fault 
that he had to be out in such weather. It 
wasn’t my fault that he had no umbrella, 
or that he was poor, and wretched, and 
thinly clad. Icouldn’t have brought him 
into the house. He would have ruined the 
hall carpet, and made the kitchen unin- 
habitable, and deranged the household 
economy generaily. Charity is very well, 
and it’s all very fine talking about the 
crust of bread and the cup of cold water— 
for that matter I had given him the crust, 
and he didn’t need the water; but for a 
man to turn his home into a tramp’s 
house of call would be simply a caricature 
of humanity. It would be to puta pre- 
mium on pauperism. I said all this tomy- 
seif, and it satisied my intelligence per- 
fectly; but still I saw that tramp slouch- 
ing away inte the pitiless, driving rain, 
and shivering with the cold. And as I 
write about him Isee him now. It’s aw- 
fu:ly foolish, I know; but foolish or not, 
it’s so. Perhaps this is another of God’s 
mistakes. 


It was warmer weather when my nest 
tramp came along—a bright, sunshiny 
morning toward the end of May, when the 
trees were just bursting into leaf and life 
outdoors was pleasant. There was nothing 
disgusting about this tramp. His com- 
plexion was bright and clear; his clothing, 
though old, patched, torn in places and 
soiled with the dust of travel, was a long 
way from being filthy; he didn’t slouch, 
but walked along like a man who was 
tired, but had a definite purpose of going 
somewhere. <A kind of apprentice tramp, 
in short. I was sitting on the veranda, 
waiting till it should be time to start for 
the New York train, when he pushed the 
gate open and walked up to me. 

Could I give him any work to do? he 
asked. . I couldn’t, and I told him so. -He 
gave a kind of a half sigh and turned to go 
away, when I hailed him and brought him 
back. A lazy impulse of curiosity was 
upon me and I thought I would like to ask 
him a few questions, So I said ‘Hey! 
come back here a minute!” and he came, 
obediently enough. He was a good deal 
stouter and stronger than I, and could 
probably have thrashed me in about thirty 
seconds; but he came whenI ealled him. 
It occurred to me afterward that this was 
because I had work and he had none. 
Ym sure I don’t know any other advan- 
tage thai I had over him; and if he had 
said, ‘‘Eey! come here!” to me, I certainly 
shouldn’t have gone. But then he never 
would have thought of saying it. Men 
locking for work don’t talk that way to 
their betters. 

Well, I made him sit down, and I asked 
him if he didu’t want some breakfast. Of 
course, I didn’t treat him like an equal or a 
friend. I didn'tsay, “Now, come right in, 
the breakfast’s on the table, and a cup of 
coffee will do you al] the good in the world 
after your long walk.” If I had spoken to 
him that way he would probably have 
thought me crazy. 1 merely said, “Don’t 
you want something to eat?” in a tone just 
sufficiently dignified not to encourage any 
liberties on his part. 

No, he wasn’t hungry. He had had 
some breakfast at a house down the road. 
Where did he come from? From Trenton, 
where he had been working in the pot- 
teries. I think he said he had earned as 
much as $10 a week there; but he had 
been laid off two or three weeks ago, and 
hadn’t been able to find any steady work 
since. Born in this country? Oh, yes; 
born in Pennsylvania, How had he got 
along since he left‘Trenton? Well, he'd 
had a pretty rough time. Some days he 
managed to get a little work to do, but 
most days not. He hadn't been actually 
hungry—folks were generally willing to 
give him something to eat. Nights he 
slept where he could—generally in an 
empty box car. Where was he going? 
He didn’t know, but supposed if he kept 
on he’d fetch up in New York. 

It was time for me to start for the train, 
and I had to go. But I wanted to get the 
rest of that tramp’s story—to find out 
where he was born, hcew he had been 
brought up, what chances he had had and 
neglected, and all the other particulars of 
his life. I wanted to write him up for 
Tas STANDARD, and I thought he might 


Ai tug of hiss columps very comforta- 


bly. SoI gave him. fifty cents, which he 
took without hesitation—men looking for 
work lose that fine sense of delicacy which 
distinguishes us who have work—and told 
him tocome back at the same time to- 
morrow, andI would give him a chance 
to earn as much more... Then he went 
away and never came back, and so missed 
having his biography published. Per- 
haps if Ihad given him nothing and told 
him to come again next day and get fifty 
cents, he might have reappeared. Per- 


haps he found work and didn’t care to 


come. I don’t know, and never shall. 
But, on the whole, Pm glad I gave him 
that half dollar. 


It was August before I had another 
visit from a tramp. One or two may 
have called at the house while I was 
away and been treated according to the 
mood of whatever member of the family 
happened to encounter them; but if they 
did I didn’t bear of it, By the way, did it 
ever occur to you how much 32 tramp’s 
good or evil fortune depends upon the 
mental condition of those he begs from? 
If you have had a little domestic difficulty 
—such things will happen, perhaps, even 
in your gererally well regulated house- 
hold—or if the beefsteak at breakfast has 
been touch, or if Smith bas been worrying 
you about that littie bill, the tramp that 
applies to you has a poor show. You asik 
him why he doesn’t go to work, and make 
crue! references to whisky, or perhaps say 
nothing, but just whistle for the dog. If 
I were going to try to make a living as a. 
tramp, I think I should take a preliminary 
course in physiognomy, so as to be able to 
tell whether a man was in a good natured 
frame of mind or not before I spoke to 
him. 

Well, as Isaid before, if was in August 
that my next tramp visitor presented him- 
self. Like his immediate predecessor, he 
was perfectly sober, and poorly, bat not 
filthily clad. I judged him to be about 
twenty-five years old. He didn’t ask for 
food, or money, or work. He simply in- 
quired if I could give him a pair of shoes. 
He certainly needed them badly enough, 
for those ne had on were absolute wrecks 
—mere ghosts of foot coverings. It’s a 
stony country about Plainfield, and his 
feet were bruised and bleeding. He made 
no complaint, and didn’t obtrude his feet 
in any way to attract sympathy—just 
asked for a pair of shoes, and waited, 
with a look upon his face as though he 
fully expected to be told to go to ,the 
devil, 

Of course I questioned him. It wouldn’t 
have been right not to do so. Shoes are 
not made to be thrown away upon unde- 
serving objects, even if their feet are cut 
and bleeding. I can’t precisely call to 
Mind any passage in which Christ in- 
structs us to make strict inquiries before 
bestowing alms; and the Good Samaritan 
certainly brought out his wine and oil 
without any preliminary questioniags; but 
as Hosea Biglow says, “They didn’t know 
everything down in Judee,” and what 
might have been all right itn the first 
century would be altogether wrong in the 
nineteenth. So purely from a sense 
of duiyI kept the young man stand- 
ing on his bleeding feet, while I cross-ex- 
amined him a little. He came from New- 
ark, he said. Was a burnisher by trade, 
but had lost his job. Was looking for 
work among the farmers hereabouts, and 
hadn’t much doubt of finding it. I asked 
him if he belonged to the burnishers’ 
union, and he said yes. Then I asked him 
for his card, and he didn’t have it—said 
he’d lost it. 

Imade up my mind that that young 
man was lying. Besides that, I only had 
two pairs of shoes: those I was wearing at 
the time, and a pair of congress gaiters, 
newly heeled and soled, which I expected 
tu last me through the coming winter. Of 
course I would have liled to relieve the 
poor fellow’s distress, but I felt it would 
be wrong to do so. And I really ex- 
perienced a feeling of virtuous satisfaction 
in denying myself the pleasure of alms 
giving, and at the same time keeping my 
winter shoes, all from motives of the high- 
est morality. So Isaid I had no shoes to 
give away, and he turned to go. As he 
went down the steps 1 noticed, where he 
had been standing while I talked to him, a 
tiny drop of blood. Then 1 called him 
back and went and got the shoes for him. 


One tramp more completes my list. He 
caine on one of those chilly days which 
disgraced the incoming of September, 
when the thermometer went down 
pretty nearly to the freezing point. He 
was a rather stupid looking boy of sixtoen 
or seventeen years, who didn’t wait for 
any questioning, but told his little taie of 
his own accord. He had been a pot 
washer in an eating house in Easton, Pa., 
at a salary of two dollars a week and his 
bed and board. Two weeks ago his right 
wrist had been badly scalded by the up- 
setting of a pot of boiling water; and of 
course he couldn’t wash any pots after 
that; and so he lost his situation. He was 
trying to make his way to his uncle in 
Boston, and he was very cold, and could I 
please give him some ol underclothes. 
His wrist was bandaged up, and I could 
see by the appearance of the flesh outside 
the bandage that he wasn’t lying about 
the burn. Nor could there be any doubt 
that he really was sulfering with cold. 
His clothes were mighty thin, and he cer- 
tainly had no underwear on—or if he had, 
the holes in the underwear and the holes 
in his trousers corresponded with phenom- 
eual exactitude. I sat him down by the 
kitchen fire and talked with him while 
one of my daughters looked through my 
stock of clothing for an undershirt and 
drawers sufficiently valueless to give away. 

The boy was like the knife grinder 
celebrated in history—he hadn’t any story 
to tell. He was the most densely ignorant 
specimen of humanity I ever encountered. 
I really don’t think he knew enough to 
construct alie. He knew he came from 
Easton; he kygew there was a place called 
Boston, where his uncle lived; he had a 
genera] idea that if he followed the New 
Jersey Central railroad track—though he 
didn’t know the name of the road—he 
would get to Boston in time; and that was 
all. He didn’t know where he was, he 
didn’t kaow what towns he had passed 
through, he had never heard of Plaintield, 
or Elizabeth, or Jersey City. He said his 


-uncle in Boston was a day laborer, but 


didg't know what sixegt be lived jn, bad | 
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never seen him, had never had a letter from 
him, and couldn’t have read it if he had. 
Heknew how to wash pots—at least I 
‘suppose he did—but apparently he knew 
nothing under heaven besides. If he had 
just come from washing pots in inter- 
planetory space, he couldn’t have shown 
more ignorance of the world around him. 
I offered to dress his wrist and was 
mightily relieved when he declined, for he 
didn’t look nice to touch. He said he had 
had it dressed the day before at a drug 
store in a big city where this railroad and 
another railroad crossed each other. I 
couldn’t understand what city he meant at 
the time, but when I came to think it over 
after he had gone I concluded that he 
must have got as far as Elizabeth and then 
somehow got turned around and headed 
back toward Easton. When the undercloth- 
ing arrived I gave it to him and showed him 
an outhouse where he could put iton. I 
was standing in the doorvay wien he re- 
appeared, looking considerably bigger 
round the waist. He gave mea vacant 
sort of «a look and shambled off without a 
word of thanks or farewell. I don’t know 
that I expected any. In strict justice, 
perhaps, I ought to have thanked him. 


These are the true stories of my tramp 
experience so far. They haven’t been 
many, and I dare say you wiil find them 
very Commonplace and uninteresting. To 
tell the truth, I have written them out be- 
cause they are a puzzle to me, and I hoped 
that as I wroteI might reach a solution 
of the puzzle. But I haven't. 

What puzzles me is this: I treated these 
unfortunates in a variety of ways; but I 
never got any satisfaction out of it. What- 
ever I did for any one of them I always 
wished afterward that I had done some- 
thing else—only I couldn't say what. I 
felt sincerely sorry for most of them, and 
would gladly have shown my sympathy. 
But I didn’t know any way to do it; and 
looking back now tinat I have written out 
their stories, I can’t sce that there was 
any way. ThoughTIam a precious long 
way from being a Dives, yet between me 
and these poor Lazaruses there was a great 
guif fixed—a gulf which I might, perhaps, 
step across if I chose to become a tramp 
myself, but which I could never reach 
across. For themand me there was no 
common standing ground on which’ we 
could talk as man to man. And yet the 
ouly really essential difference between me 
and them was that I had, and they hadn’t. 

T. L. M’CREADY. 


A Printer’s Illustration from His Own 
Trade. 

BostTox, Mass.—The iaclosed list of single 
tax Cleveland supporters are all members of 
Typographical Union No. 13 There are a 
good many others among my acquaintances 
who are believers in free trade and the single 
tax, but who are not as yet voters. 

It seems to me it oughttio be an easy matter 
to convince printers that an unjust distribu- 
tion of the “fat” of the land tends to make 
men selfish, narrow minded and cowardly, 
just as the unequal distribution of the *‘fat” of 
a newspaper does in the office where it is tol- 
erated, Yhe-principles of our union are op- 
posed to favoritism in givisg out certain 
kinds of work to certain men unless they pay 
ali the privilege is worth, and it 1s conceded 
that the best way to dztermine what the 
privilege is worth is to sell it at auction. It 
hes been my experience that where these 
principles are carried out, where every man 
hes an equal chance with every other man, 
euch according to his ability, a better feeling 
prevails. In the office in which I am em- 
ploved every man is on an equal footing, and 
the only way one man can make more money 
than another is either by his ability to set 
more type or by closer application to his 
work. AS a consequence, there is a general 
feeling of satistactian, and among fifty men I 
do not know one who is not friendly disposed 
toward all the rest. I formerly worked in an 
office where things were different. It seems 
that when this paper was an “intant industry” 
certain meu were givea the privilege of set- 
ting the advertisements. As the paper grev 
from an insignificant little sheet to one of our 
most prosperous metropolitan journals, other 
men were added to this favored class, and 
these men now virtually get all the “fat.” 
Every man in that office knows that the sys- 
tem is wrong, and several ineffectual at- 
tempts have been made to break it up. But 
opposed to all such attempts are tae men who 
are directly benefited, the men who expect at 
some future titae to be benefited, and the 
“conservatives,” who are satisfied with 
“things as they are.” As a consequence, a 
feeling of dissatisfaction prevails among all 
but the favored class, and the man who works 
in that office and is not willing to take every 
little mean advantage of his fellow workman 
is going to get decidedly the worst of it. 

Printers know the way to secure equality, 
and in all good union offices equality is se- 
cured. They shouid all read ‘‘Progress and 
Poverty,” and learn how methods similar to 
their own would work wien applica to land. 

Wu. P. SUERLOCK. 


Which Hern of This Dilemma Will the Ree 
publicans Choose? 

HutrcnHrson, Ean.—The republicans for 
more than a quarter of a century have been 
asking the suppart of the people in conse- 
queuce of their war record. They clair the 
glory of putting down the rebellion. [f they 
had not fought and bled and died the people 
of che southern states would have established 
a government of their own, and this would 
have been a terrible thing. 

Now, suppose the people of the southern 
states had succeeded in establishing a govern- 
ment of their own, what would have been the 
most striking result? Obviously the establish- 
ment of a double line of custom houses be- 
tween them and us. <All other changes, when 
compared with this, would have been trivial. 
We could have got along without the south- 
ern congressmen and senators at Washington. 
We would have saved a greatdeal of wran- 
gling and quarreling without them. We 
could have saved a million of men and more 
than six billions of dollars by allowing the 
people of the south to quietly secede. But we 
didn’t. We spent four years in the horrors of 
war. We sacrificed a million of lives and 
muimed a million more. Wehave spent more 
than six billions of dollars, all to prevent a 
double line of custom houses from being 
established between us and the people of the 
southern states, between us and ‘the pauper 
labor of four millions of negro slaves. And 
the republicans think to-day that the country 
owes them an everlasting debt of gratitude, 
aud billions more of pensions, and an eternal 
right to rule, for what they did in saving us 
from this double line of custom houses south 
of us. 

But we have a double line of custom houses 
north of us, stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and the people on the other side 
of that line would be glad to have them 
abolished aud to have commercial union es- 
tablished. Com:mercial union is very near a 


{ull union. The didcxeuce between # com- 


‘and named ourselves “Progressives.” 


mercial union and a full union with Canada 
would be that in the former Canada would 
not send congressmen and senators to Wash- 
ington to make fools of themselves, as some 
of ours do; nor would they get appropriations 
from our national treasury. In other words, 
acommercial union would have nearly alk 
the blessings of a full union, without any of 
the curses. , 

We can abolish the custom houses north of 
us (where there is no pauper labor) for noth- 
ing, and without the loss ofa man. But the 
republican party is opposed to this. That 
party would be willing to sacrifice another 
million of mer and six billions of dollars more 
money to maintain that line of custom houses. 
I do not care which born of the dilemma they 
choose, but I think they should either admit 
that it would be a good thing to abolish the 
custom houses north of us, or else that it was 
not a good thing to prevent them from being 
established south of us. They should notesk 
us for our support for what they did south of 
us, and at the same time ask us to support 
them for the opposite policy north of as 

J. G. MaLcotae 


‘Politics in INinois. 

GENESEE.—This is a unique campaign. In- 
stead of the “bloody shirt” and glorious past 
cf the old parties, the tariff and state reforms 
are discussed by beth the speakers and press. 

Ex-Governor Palmer is making an active 
canvass as democratic nominee for governor. 
If all the signs do not fail he will carry the 
state. The state taxes, without any debt, 
have increased in the last twelve years from 
twenty-seven cents to fifty-two cents on the 
hundred dollurs. In the same period there has 
been a large decrease in the assessed value 
of property in the state, the most of which is 
found in the valuation of the railroads and 
the protected industries, the manufactories. 
The farmer has been growing poorer, yet his 
taxes have increased. The indications are 
that enough of them see the cat to give the 
electoral vote of the state to Cleveland. 

Most of the labor leaders are free traders 
and support the democratic ticket. Bert. 
Stewart, of the state and national labor bu- 
reaus, is the fusion candidate for Congress in 
his district. Itis the distriet from which the 
greenbackers and democrats elected Mr. 
Stephenson, the assistant postmaster gen- 
erai. Stewart will probably carry the dis- 

rict. 

Owen G. Lovejoy, son of the aboliticnist, 
renounced his faith in pretection this spring, 
and the democrats noininated him for Con- 
gress. He has a 45,000 majority to overcome, 
so his conversion can not be for office. He is 
making a thorough caernvass of the district, 
showing the absurdity of protection. I un- 
derstand that he is a convert to the single tax 
theory. 

It is through their party machinery that the 
repudlicans continue to hold the northwest. 
They have a “whipper” ineach township, who 
threatens the deprivation forever of the 
sweets of office, which in nine cases out of ten 
proves potent. Half of the republicans in 
Illinois wouid vote for Cleveland and tariff 
reform if it was not for this party machine. 

Hon. L. D. Whitney bas been doing yeoman 
work throughout the northwest. He has been 
addressing farmers’ meetings on “the tariff 
and the trusts” siuce the first of last January. 
He has made a great impression upon the 
older men of the republican party. I find 
there are more old men changing their politics 
than young men. Lalso tind that the wage- 
worker is doing more thinking on his “own 
hovk” than ever before. 

The labor party candidates are not going 
to poll many votes this election, though 
Streeter is universally respected. But the 
tariff question is of -such vitul interest that 
most of the old greenbackers and labor men 
feel compelled to vote with the democrats. 

Most of the democrats in the west are free 
traders at heart, and Cleveland’s re-election 
will give them courage to fight the next cam- 
paign more openly. E. J. P. 


Geing to Whoop Her Up for Cieveland and 
Freedom. 


Spakrkow BwtsH, Orange County, N. Y.— 
Inclesed find list cf names of men who ‘will 
support Cleveland because he has taken the 
first step toward industrial emancipatgon. 
This district last fall gave Cook 61 votes, 
George 57, Grant 42. We expect toadd the 
first two amounts together this fall and cast 
them for Cleveland, and in order to bring 
about this result we have orcanized :a club 
We 
shall hold weekly meetings at which all 
phases of taxatiun will be discussed. 

Weare ali readers of Tok StTanNDARD and 
fully believe in ‘‘free trade, free land and 
free men.” C. L. DEDRICK;;President. 

JOHN SHEEHAN, Secretary. 
athe Se epee gt 
Labor Vay—and What?; 
Detroit Advance. 

Organized labor has celebrated its third 
anniversary. It has marched with music and 
banuers, a spectacie for all the people who 
ever go cut on tle streets te see spectacles 
of any kind, and has been made the sibject 
of lively admiration and much wonder as to 
what it all meant, any Way. 

Asa parade it was a shining success. But 
what is the advantage gained? . . 

One obscure little transparency in the line 
bore the legend, ‘“Dowa with wage slavery.’ 
Workingmen themselves are the ones to put 
it down. The best thing that can happen toa 
wage worker is to cease to be a wage worker. 
Did the demonstration teach them how te do 
that? Did it give any hint bow to do it? 
While the line of separation between em- 
ployer and employed was very distinctly 
drawn; and the former appeared, so far as 
they appeared at all, as the patrons of the 
latter, While the latter put on all their gayety 
and freedum; still, that is not the normal re- 
lation wbich sdouid exist between the two 
classes. 

Let allthe people who marched fix their 
eyes on that bolted door upon which is iu- 
scribed, “We get rich through others’ pov- 
erty,” until it shall vanish out of their path- 
way; and then they may join in a parade 
which wil! be a genuine jubilee. 

. « . Atthe precise hour when the Labor 
day parade was billed to start from the Grand 
cireus park on its aunual exhibition, the auc- 
tiuneer stuod up. to sell,in tots stuutuble for 
speculative purpeses, 110 acres of iaud on 
both sides of McCleiland avenue, in the eastern 
portion of the city. 
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“DEMOCRATS,” ATTENTION! 


Tt is proposed to. orgaBize an “INTERNATIONAL 
DEMOCKATIC FEDERATION,” through whieh truer. ° 
“Democrats” the world aver, without regard. to tre 
tional lines, may effectively co-operate to promote the: 
reform of government (town, county , State, rational 
and international) in accordance with the following;. 
principles: : 

L That the one legitimate esd of government is-tay” 
guarantee to every ole his just ‘reedom: L e., the larg-- 
est Lberty compatibie with justice..." 

lI. That in arder adequately to. “guarantes to every’ 
ove his just freedom,” government must, as fully as 
practicabie— 

1. Guarantee to every one, by adequate legal sance 
tions, the following civil ricars: 

(a) The right toshare eyually wich all others in the 
benefit of all naturally existing mat rials, liberties and 
opportunities (by personal use, oceupation or control, 
where such use, agcey pation or cuntrocaun be speci 
had or enjoyed by a in common; anct in all other cases 
by receiving, or otherwise profiting ty, the current rent 
of aU such “materms, liberties or cpportunities,” the: 
specific use, occupaxion or contre! of which cannok. 
properly be had ar eajoyed by allin common). i 

(bi. The right to immunity from ili aggressions. ok 
eather person or property—whether rect, by violence, 
or iucirect, by fruud, neglect, extortdon, or breach off 
comtrict. 

2. Guarantee to everr sane and noa-criminal adult.in. 
the community—a. really equal. participation in the 
governmental function; directly, where their personal 
action is practiczble ant expedient, and. indirectly, 
througe really “respes sible’? and. “representative”™ 
agencies, wherever the personal action of the citizens, 

nemselves is. either impr: jticavle or inexpedient. 

Ii. That the reforms tivolved in, and which would 
eo: stitute the demecratization of sociaty, may be mos&, 
eit eotly, properly, ard co pvenieatly atvocated, tasted. 
and iWtroduced, by the orgs ization of the Internationak 
Democracy, itself upon dtinceratic. prnaciples, andi. 
therefgere under a constituti gn substantioly similar te 


the political one recommended for society. 


AS, In some countries for ail, and in all countries for 
some, it might be dangerous %¢ avow membership of 
this body, the names of all tiediring it will-be kept. 
secret. 

A ‘Constitutional Convention,” representing the ene 
tir: Federation, is caledto meet in Washington, D. C.,. 
on the first Monday cf May, 1653. It is to consist of the 
50U (or fewer) canaidates Who shall have been named 
as proxies by more tuctual or jptending) menibers. of 
the Federation thua any other eandidares net in 
cluced in the number; no member to have more tham 
one acting proxy (though each may name alternates), 
and each proxy w have in the canvention nat a singia 
vote only, but precisely as mamy votes as he has prin 
cipals tw represent. 

Every ‘true democrat desiring to be represented fs 
mvited t send lis or her desurasstiun of a proxy (and. | 
aiternat4;), and every candidzg> for appointment as 
proxy, his: name, address and per ‘sonal policy (for: pabli-. 
eation, or private commuuicatien to inquirers, as he 
may chouse). The results of the votiag will be ane 
nounced frcw time to time, the polis closing on the [st 
of February, 3889. 

Address, Without delay, . LD. F., 
Bort. Station D, 
New York City. 
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MY SCELLANEQUS. 
MES ROGAN, PRINCIVAL 
aI A tcies Menus’ Ss and $4 shoes. 2s 
near Prince street. oa 
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LOANS AERANGED ON © 
Real Estate. On Endowment, Tontine and Life 
‘surance Policies. in Regular Companies; On Undiviced 


Interests in Estates, and on Staple Lincs of Merchane 


dise on Storage. 
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to get orders for our celebrated | 
Teas, Coffees ani Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beaatif 
£0 ME : Goid Band or h§oss Rose Chins 
Te seed Tea Set, Dinner} t, Cold Band © 
ae Boe ovat Set, Valen Fiaes ES ee esr ee or 
ebster’s Dictionary, For particulars a 
THRE GREAT A MERICA™ TEA CO., 
289. 3h and 33 Vesey St., New Yo.:k 
ih, 


Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa. 
Farqahar’s Standard Engines and Saw iUills. w: 
Send for Catalogue. Portab{c, Stas 
Nh , ; tionary, Traction and Automa.dc 


: +o panes a speciaity. Wasraated eq valor 
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CROW TAILOR, 11 ANN STREET 
(Third Eon, New York. General Repairing, Al- 
Communication. 
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tering, Cleaning and Scouring Dene. 
by Postal Card promptiy attended to. 
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Ingersoll & Bro., 45 Fultor St.N.¥s 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggista. 


Fs to get a First-Class 
a ol Watch is in our Co- 
nee bey Operative Clubs. 
fin Watches 
be oflat the Lowest Cash 
reree Prices, ONLY 
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Gold Watch ever made are sell-® 
ing in our Co-Operative Clubs. i 
This is the Best, Cheapest. Most} 
Convenient, and only co-cperative aay 
System of selling watches. The\iaeny 
watches are American Lever Stembyen 
Winders, containing every essen-|iie 
tial to accuracy and durability, and dig wil 
havc inaddition, numerous otherim- ee 
provements found in ne other watch. ais , 
‘They are absolutely the only Dust] 

and Damp-proof Movements made 
in the World, and are jewsled with |i 
Genuine Rubies. The Patent Stem sh ts 
Wind and Setis the strongesi an df i: 
simplest made. They are fully oo 
ua! fer appearance, accuracy! 5 
durability end service to eny $75) Wa 
Vatch. Our co-operative -Cinh {eae 
System brings them within theae® 
reach of every one. Rout 


= The Keystone Watch 

4 904 Walnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MATAHLESS STONE 


BeAUTIFUL TiNisSHs 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Accumulated Weaith. 

Deregorr, Mich.—Is it true that under the 
‘Single tax accumulated wealth would escape 
6 share of taxation? If not, why not! 

J. K. Fisrgarr. 
- Accumulated wealth in the sense in 
‘which you use the term would not es- 
cape taxation, but in the true meaning of 
the term it would. 

Accumulated wealth is composed of 
tangible things which have been formed 
by labor and are not yet consumed, such 
as horses, ciothing, food, cattle, land, im- 
provements, railway tracks and rolling 
stoci:, and so forth. These things would 
be exempt under the single tax. But 
what you mean, no doubt, by the term 
“accumulated wealth” is the value of 
property owned by the rich. The Astors, 
the Vanderbiits, the Goulds and others 
have fortunes estimated variously far up 
in the millions, and these fortunes are 
thought of as accumulated wealth. But 
in large part they are not accumulated 
wealth. For example, suppose the Astors 
own a house the value of which is the 
game as the lot on which it is erected.; 


suppose that the net income from hovse, 


and lot is $5,000; then at five per cent,the 


house and lot are together worth @i(Q,- 
000; and as they are of equal value: the 


house is worth $50,000 and the lot is worth 


950.000. Now, it would be said that in 
this instance the accumulated w-alth is 


$100,000, while in fact it is only $50,000, 
the value of the house. The ‘remaining 
$50,000 is not accumulated wath, but a 
capitalization of the annual value of the 
privilege of using the lot. "ro the Astors 
it is equivalent to accum’ylated wealth, 
since they can exchange it for wealth to 
that extent; but to the community it is 
mot wealth at all. Its; value represents 
nothing that the Asto:ss or any other in- 
dividual “has acded to the aggregate 
wealth, but only a power in them to tax 
the community. “With the house it is 
diferent. Its value is an addition to the 
general wealih, and until its parts return 
in process of time to the original ele- 
menisit will be a part of accumulated 
“weaitit. 


| 


commodities. Duties on monopolized 
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ducts of labor, for if he owned interests in 
land anywhere he wov {d be taxed accord- 
ing to the value of those interests. And 
if his wealth consiste d exclusively of labor 
products and he live .¢ on land having no 
value, why should ‘ne not escape taxation? 
The greater his we -alth, the better it would 
be for everybody. But whether that were 
true or not, wha’, right would you have to 
tax part of his * vealth away from him? If 
he earned it F onestly, by his own labor, 
it belongs to "nim, and it is confiscation if 
the commw aity forces him to surrender 
any part of it. If be did not earn it hon- 
estly his c ise belongs to the criminal and 
not to the ; fiscal depariment of admistra- 
tion. 
Whe Pays the Duty? 

PHIL sDELPHIA, Pa.~I have had several dis- 
Cussi@. as as to who pays the tariff duty on im- 
Porta gions, the foreign producer or the 
‘doup estic consumer. Will you be kind enough 
to Sully explain this point, telling when the 
PY’ sducer pays and when the consumer pays, 
@ ad greatly oblige A REGULAR READER. 

The domestic consumer pays the tariff 
duty on all importations of competitive 


commodities: may be paid by the foreign 
producer. On this point Mr. George says 
at page 97 of “‘Protection or Free Trade!” 
‘It is only where prices are fixed by the 
will of the producer that increase or de- 
crease in supply does not result in increase 
or decrease of price. Thus, while the 
newspaper business is not a monopoly, the 
publication of each individual paper is, 
and its price is fixed by the publisher. A 
publisher may, and in most cases will, 
prefer increased circulation to increased 
prices. And if competition were to be 
lessened or even cut off, as, for instance, 
by imposing a stamp duty on, or prohibit- 
ing the publication of all the newspapers 
of New York save one, it would not neces- 
sarily follow that the price of that paper 
would be increased. But the prices of the 
great mass of commodities, and especially 
the great mass of commodities which are 
exported and imported, are regulated by 
competition. They are not fixed by the 
will of the producers, but by the relative 
intensity of supply and demand which are 
brought to an equation in price by what 


Under tlre single tax this house would be ; Adam Smith called ‘the higgling of the 


exempt'fcom taxation, but the lot would 
_ Mot; so, using the term “accumuiated 
wealth” as you have used it, part would be 
exempt and part would not It is the 
Same with 2) otherso-called “accumulated 
wealth.” Railroad stocks, mining stocks, 
manufacturing stocks, reai estate deeds 


market,’ and hence any lessening in sup- 
ply caused by the shutting out of importa- 
tions will at once increase prices.” 

Lowuis F. Post. 


Duties on Raw Materials. 
MECHANICSVILLE, Md.—Will you kindly let 


end 90 on, 2!) of which are commogly but | me know what duties are levied on salt, 


erreacously spoken of as accumulated 
weaith, would be exempt from taxation in 
ao far as they represent products of human 
dabor: but in so far as they represent land 
values they would be taxed, not directly 
as stocks und deeds, but iadirectly through 
the tax on the value of ‘the land they rep- 
TcScut. 


—e 


Commodities. 

LOvmsviLze, Ev.—(1) What is acommodity? 
. 2) Is lebor 2 commodity? 
me M. A. WELLanpD. 
f1). Derivatively a “commodity” is any- 
- thing which affords aconvenience. Hénce, 
goods are called commodities. But I should 
say that asaterm of political economy 
commodities are things which are ex- 
changed in commerciai intercourse. 

@) Labor is not a commodity. The laborer 
does not strictly sell his labor. What he 
sells isthe products of his labor. As he 
sells thes2 usually in advance of their pro- 
duction the transaction takes on the ap- 
- pearance of a sale of labor. But what 
really takes. place when a laborer. hires 
himself in this: The laborer wants com- 
modities; to procure them he is willinz to 
produce other curnmodities and exchange 
them; but as access to natural opportini- 
tics for production is practically Cenied 
him, he must make terms with some one 
who is able to get access‘to natural op- 
portuznities; this he does by agree:ng that 
af permitted to produce commodities he 

will divide the result for the privilege; 
the conrmodities he then produces are 
added to the common stock, and part of 
their value is paid to him in nroney with 
wich he buys the commodities he really 
desires; ultimately the commoditics he 
produced reach the persons who desire 
them and whe, to get them, have produced 
other commieglities; and then the exchanze 
as complete. Numerous laborers have pro- 
auced different commodities, which 
througa a variety of exchanges lave been 
«distributed according to the desires of each, 
and every laborer hus relinquished part of 
his product for the privilege of producing. 


Complexity of industrial methods obscures | 


dut does not alter this process. 


a The Difference. 

Muwetra, Cal.—(1) Please. state the differ- 
ence between taxing land and taxing land 

(2) It has been urged tht under the single 
tax a person may have large wealth and es- 
eape taxetion if he has no land or uses no 
Rand. I would like to k:ow how that is. 

StanFIcLp Hoss. 

(i) A taxon land merely would be by 
area. The walueless would be taxed as 
high as the most valuable. Such a tax 
would promote monopoly of land. Noone 
ould use any land, even the poorest, with- 
out paying as high a tax as would be paid 
by the owner of the most desirabie city lot 
or the richest mine. There would be no 
free land, and the tax would be shifted 
from the land owner to the laborer. 

(2) A tax on land values, on the ccontrar a 
would be graduated according to the value 
of the land on wich it falls. Land having 
@ great Value would pay a high tax; land 
of less vaiue would pay a lower tax, and 
lund of no value would pay no tax. It 
_would make it unprofitable to hold land 
excepi for use, and land not used would be 


_“$ree. Andas lavor could resort to free 


land to produce, the tax on land that had 
a value could not be shifted to the laborer. 
Laborers, for example, would not work on 
fand where they could produce 10, but 
niust pay a tax of 2, if they could go 
for nothing on land where they could pro- 
Guce more than 8. 

@) Under the single tax a man having 
large weidlth might escape taxation. To 
do so, however, he would have to live upon 
land lyigg below the margin of produc- 
tion and which would have no value. If 
he lived on better land he would te taxed 
accordmsg to its yalue. His wealth too 
would. have to consist exclusively of pro- 


sugar, wool, irun, cte, six or eight leading 
articles, L. J. ATWATER. 

In 1887 the duty on salt in bags, sacks 
and barrels, was 12 cents per 100 pounds, 
averaging 39 per cent ad valorem; on salt 
in bulk, 8 cents per 100 pounds, averaging 
73 per cent ad valorem. On wools the 
duty averaged 36 per cent: On iron ores, 
40 per ceat; pig iron, 43 per cent: bar iron, 
51 per cent; on copper ore, 49 per cent; 
on pig and bar copper, 41 per cent: 
Gu lead ore, 59 per cent; on pig lead, 69 
per cent; on zinc, 46 per cent; on china 
‘clay, 45 per cent; on nickel, 31 per cent; on 
alcohol, 171 per cent; on unmanufactured 
tobacco, 71 to 113 per cent; on timber, 20 
per cent; on plester of paris, 20 per cent; 
on bituminous coal, 24 per cent. 


Subsidized Steamships. 

Brooxirn, N. Y.—Piease answer the fol- 
lowing questions through Tur Stanparp: (1) 
Does England now, or did she lately, subsi- 
dize any of her steamship lines? (2) If so, 
why? Epwarpb FEerGusow. 

(1) Yes. 

(2) Mainly, if not wholly, because she 
wants to have the privilege of using their 
vessels for transportation of troops in case 
of war. 


Menopely ef Patents. 

Newport, R. L—-Af vou think it of sufficient 
interest to the readers of Tue StTanparp, | 
would like to see explained the “Gilchrist- 
Thomas process,” as pertaining to the manu- 
facture of rails, and the means which were 
resorted to to sippress the use of the inventiou 
in this country; also if free trade would have 
prevented sucé suppression, and any remarks 
you muy thin's pertinent to the subject. 

J. M. Hearp.: 

The Thornas-Gilehrist process was in- 
vented by two chemists named Thomas and 
Gilchrist, of London, England, about ten 
years xugo. It is an improvement on the 
old Besserner process of making steel, 
which, according to Chambers’ encyclope- 
dia. consists in blowing air through molten 
pig iren, till the whoie of the carbon uud 
silicon is removed by oxidation, and then 
introducing into the meited iron a given 
quantity of spiegeleisen (a peculiar kind of 
cast iron) containing a known percentage 
of carbon, for recarbonizing. This process 
is unavailable for making steel from pig 
iron containing much phosphorus, and this 
is the cheapest iron made. The Thomas- 
Gilchrist invention consists in aso-. Jed 
basic lining to the converter in which che 
molten iron is held, which lining absc. os the 
phosphoric acid and permits the use of 
the cheap phosphoric iron in the Bes- 
semer process. ‘The Thomas-Gilchrist in- 
vention,” says James M. Swank, in his 
special census report (census of 1889) on 
icon and steel manufacture, *is now prac- 
ticed with success in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium and Russia. 
It has not yet been introduced in this coun- 
try. The entire control in the United 
States of the Thomas-Gilchrist patents has 
been purchased by the Bessemer steel com- 
pany, limited.” 

‘Whether it is because the phosphoric 
pig iroa is not abundant here, or be- 
cause it would cost too much to -dopt the 
Thomas-Giichrist process, for one reason 
or ancther the grcat combination which 
controis ali the patents relating to the 
Bessemer process in this country does 
not see fit to use the Thomas improve- 
ment, nor to allow anyone else to use it. 
The abolition of the tari! on steel would 
force our steel manufacturers to use what- 
ever process was cheapest, but there will 


also have to be some reform in our patent 


laws before cases like this can be effectively 
dealt with. It is said that the Western 
Union telegraph company have also bought 
up scores of patents, some of them of great 
value, which they 


new plant necessary to use the inventions. 


tae 


hold unused, probably | 
: because it would force them to over-water 
‘their already diluted.stock to pay for the 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOLDEN WEST. 


SONOMA COUNTY AND RUSSIAN RIVER 
VALLEY ILLUSTRATED. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


As a work of art nothing so costly, so faithful and so 
protuse in tllustrations has ever been done for any 
cuunty in California. Of the eighty-four pages of read- 
ing matter, historical, topokraphical, statistical and 
descriptive, it is sufficient tc say itis the work of one 
of the best known and ablest. writers in the state, and 
one Who, from a journalistic experience of nearly a 
quarter of a century, has the histery of the coast 
almost at his fingers’ ends. Altogether the work js one 
deserving of the highest pruise.—San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, June 2. ; 


A large number of pamphlets describing and pictori- 
ally illustrating the beauties of ditferent counties of 
the state have been issued from time to time. The 
latest, completest and ablest which has been issued for 
some time past is that which deseribes Sonoma 
county’s fertile soil, energetic people and beauteous 
scenery. The pamphiet, or more properly speaking, 
the volume, is a perfect encyclopedia in its particular 
line, treating the county gevgraphically, geologically 
and historically. The illustrations of the scenes in the 
Sonoma valley are very faithful and have been pre- 
paced with great care and attention to detail. Differ- 
ent sections of the valley have been selected, and their 
suitabiiity for the production of ali classes of fruit is 
carefully pointed out.—San Francisco Chronicle, June 19, 


Bell & Hevmans have issued another of their mag- 
nifleentiy iftustrated descriptions of a central C:ifor. 
nlu county. Their work on Mzrin was acknowledged 
2¥ the daily press to be the finest of the kind ever pub- 
lished in Cal.fornia. Yet in their “Sonoma County and 
Russian River Valley Mbustrated” they bave outdone 
themselves and published a work that would do credit 
to any authcr or publishing house in the United States. 
The views, tinted and chromo, and plain lithographs 
and Vignettes, over seventy in number,ace worth five 
times the money. The historical, statistical and de- 
scriptive portiun of the work is full, correct, and com- 
pieie, and when the reader lays it down after perusal 
and examining the views, even though he never was in 
California, he will be better acquainted with the topog- 
raphy, products and conution of the county and its 
many towns than many people who have lived in 
Souoma for years. It isa model book, for it gives In a 
concise and complete form the very information that 
an intelligent nome seeker, who is a stranger to Califor- 
nia, could wish to bave.—San Francisco Herald of 
rade, June 2h 
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TARIFF TRACTS, 


The following Tracts on the Tariff Question are pub- 
lished in the Land and Labor Library: 

No. 5t. “Protection as a Universal Need.” 
George. 4 pages. 

No. 6). “The Tarif? Question.” 
pages, 

No. 6 “American Protection and British Free 
Trade.” Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 69, “Protection and Wages.” Henry George. 8 
pages, 


No. 70. “The Common Sense of the Tariff Question.” 
Thomas G. Shearman. § pages. 


No. 72. “Protection the Friend of Labor?” 
G. Shearman. & pages. 


No. 75. “A Short Tariff? History.” Thomas G. Shear 
man. 2 pages. 

No.%6. “Plain Talk to Protectionists.” Thomas G. 
Shearman. 4 pages. 

No. 7%. “An Address to Workingmen on the Tariff 
Question.” Henry George. 4 puges. 

A set of these Tracts will be sent to any address for 
ten cents. 


Benry 


Henry George. 4 


Thomas 


Prices in quantities free by mail. Two-page tracts— 
50 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 15 vents; 1,0u0 copies, 81; 
5,000 copies, $4.25. 

Four-page tracts—2% copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 25 
cents; 1,000 copies, 82; 5.000 copies, $8.59. 

Eivht-puge tracts—Z. copies, 20 cents; 100 copies, 56 
ceDis; 1,00U copies, $4; 5,000 copies, $17. 

Address PUBLISHER STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, New York. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? by Henry George; 
paper, 35 cents. 

THE EXISTING TARIFF, fully indexed so that the 
rate on ecch article can readily be found, % cents. 


LEADING SPEECHES ON THE MILLS BILL, contain- 
ing the speeches of Mills of Texas, McMillan of Ten- 
nessee, Wilson of West Virginia, Scott of Penrsyl- 
Vania, Cox of New York and Carlisle of Kentucky 
on the democritic side, and Reed of Maine, Me- 
Kinley of Ohio, Burrows of Michigan, Butterworth 
of Ohio and Kelley of Pennsylvania on the repub. 
lican side: 50 cents. 

Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, or 
THE THREE EOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


PUBLISHER STANDARD 
12 Union Square, New York. 


“CAWN A SINGLE TAX PAPER. WUCH 


“A effective work inand after the campaign can be 


furnish 500 
oP trade single tax matter, : 
will be headed anid dated at any village or city. 


done. by the publication of a local paper. We can 
st-column pupers, containing much free 
or $2.50 per issue. tear 
t 
alittle extra expense items of ivea! interest, muking 
ints against lecal opponents, will be inserted. 
‘the publisher will have complete control over his owa 
paper; be can insert in it any reading matter or adver- 
lisements he pleases, collecting his own pay for sub- 
scriptions, sales and advertising. All we have to do 
with the plain isto furnisn the work from a central 
ofce and divide the expense emong the publishers. 
These papers can be entered at local post offices as 
second class matter, and can then be mailed at a cost 
of four cents per il) copres for postage. This isa very 
important item for ciubs and groups to consider, 
Samples free. Write for fuller information to 


TAX REFOUM COMPANY, 
52 Cancord strcet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HEAVEH AND ITS WONDERS, THE WORLD 
OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described from things 
heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG, “Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Also THE LAST JUOGHIENT, as witnessed by 


-him in the spiritual world in 1757; The Doc- 


trine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, The New 


Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, in all, 75¢ | 


octavo pages mailed prepaid for $7.00. Dis- 
count to the trade. Address, American Swed- 
enborg Printing and Publishing Scciety, 20 
Cooper Union, New York City. 
[{HE DEmocRaT. 

A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 

The Demccrat advocates Land Resumption and those 
*eforms which are necessary to mace the English peo 
pleafree people. [tasks “compensation” not for those 
who bare benelited by unjust legishition, but for those 
who have suffered thereby. 

For one dollar the Democrat is supptied for 18 montis 
to aus address in the United States or Canada 

aduress 5 New Bridge street, Loudon, E.G 


THE PEOPLE'S REAL ESTATE TONTINE. 


Chas. Fred. Adams, Secretary, Washington, 
; DBD. C,, 


Recelvez: “Tontine’? subseriptions from $1 up and 
groups theminto “Year Funds,” accoruing to the ages 
of the subscribers, so that the subscriptions of all born 


“in the same year constitute the year tund of that year, 


The income of each year fund is annually civiced on 


‘the lst of May among the living subseribers to such 
fund, in proportion to amounts subscribed, so long as. 


any of them live. 
Ali the subscribers to each one year fund having been 


. born in the same year, start with an equal “chance of 


lite,” but as time passes their number, of course, 
grows smaller and smaller, as one after another of 
them dies, until finally all bora in that vear are dead. 
And since only the living subseribers share in the an- 
nual division of the income of the fund, as the number 
is gradually reduced each survivor’s share of the total 
income grows larger and la-ger, improving as he grows 
older. 

After the death of the last surviving subscriber to 
any fund, the principal of such fund becoines a part of 
the “endowment” of the society, the income of which 
isevery year divided cqually among all living Tontine 
subscribers of whatever year. 

Since the Ist of May the number of subscribers have 
increased 

FIFTY-FIVE PER CENT. 

Look into it. 

See whether you can’t afford to invest at least §1 to 
secure an improving life tacome for your wife, chiid, or 
friend, if not-yourself, Which may amount to thousand 
before death. 
ai “RS. AGATHA MUANIER ATKINS WILL 

continue to receive pupils in solo singing and 
Vocal sight reading at her residence. 25 E. 33d street, 
New Yori. 
SINGLE TAA CLUB MEETINGS. 
INO THE SINGLE TAX MEN OF WEST 
VIRGINIA: Will the single tax men in West Vir- 
£122 please send their addresses tou me at this point. 
Send the names of ulithe George men you knew of in 
your neighburiood and be particular to give post office 
ndcress, Astute oryanization is proposed and agy sug- 
gestions or information will be carefully consider 
W. I. BOREMAN, Parkersburg, Wood county, West 
Virginia. ‘ 
HE ST. LOUIS SINGL. TAX LEAGUE 
meets every Sunday evening at. 7:30 p. m.,at Ninth 
street and Franklin avenuc, Seerciury, BE. Bloom, 
3325 Lucky street. 
LL SINaLE TAN MEN IN THE 22D 
_assembly district will please meet next Monday 
evening, (Seut. w4) at Michelson's cigar store, 1621 2d 
avenus, tv forma Cleveland and Thurman club. 


Artur Fiegel, August Schulz, 5. Ettinger. 


NEW PVBLICATIONS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Donn Piatt. 


BELFORD'’S MAGAZINE, published monthly, is de- 
voted: to politics, fiction, poetry, general literature, 
science and art. , 

In politics the new magazine will give an indepenud- 
ent support to the democratic party and to the present 
adminstration, It will advocate the extinguishment 
o¢ the surplus by a reform of the present iniquitous and 
burdensome tari? in the direction of free trade, or of a 
tariff for revenue only. 

The department of fiction wil] be exceptionally full. 
Instead of aserial story, dragging its length through 
several mouths, and exhausting the patience of the 
reader, a complete novel will be published in each num- 
ber; and euch issue Will also contain one or more short 
stories complete. P 

Colonel Donn Piatt is assisted by a staff of sub-editors, 
and uiso by « large number of abie contributors, amung 


whem are 

David A. Welies, Gen. H. V. Boynton, 
Hon. Frank H. Hurd, Saran B. M. Flatt, 
Prof. W. G. Sumner, Exngar Fawcett, 

J.S. Moore (Parsee Merchant), Jue! Benton, 

Hon. Juhn G. Cariisle, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Henry Watterson, Rev. George Lorimer, 
Henry George, ; ¥. Heron-Allien, 

Julian Hawthorne, Coates-Kinney, 

Edgar Saltus, James Witcomb Riley, 
Jvnn James Piatt, Souie Smith (‘Falcon”), 
Thos. G. Shearman, Gertrude Garrison. 


BFLFORD’S MONTHLY is a first class medium for 
advertising, 2s the publishers guarantee a bona-fide cir- 
culation of at least 70,00) copies per month. 


Price, $2.50 a year, or 25 cents per number. 


TARIFF BOOKS. 


THE TARIFF GN IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES, AND THE FREE 
List, 


As contained tn act of March 3, 1893, also the Hawalian 

Reciprocity Treaty, and extracts from the Navigation 

ee leomargarine acts, Indexed. 12mo. Paper covers, 
cents, 

A most useful book. In a moment you can find the 
exact tax on any article imported into the United 
States, and the names of everything on the free list. 
Invaluable to editors and a!l interested in the great 
tariff question now so freely discussed, 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE AS A JURY. 


SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF delivered in the House 
i Hep resen AEINGs in the great debate, April li—May 
» 
SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM BOTH SIDES. 


Carefully revised and published by authority. Com- 
pited by Wiliam G. Terrell. Large 12mo. cloth, §1; 
paper, 50 cents, 

The following isa list of the nan.es of the honorable 
gentlemen whose specches are printed in the work: 

Hon, dir. Mills of Texas. 

Hou. Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania, 

Hon. Mr. Scott of Pernsylvania. 

Hon, Mr, Wilsonof West Virginia. 

Hon. Mr. McKiniey of Ohio. 

Hon, Mr. McMillin cf Tennessee, 

Hon. Mr. Butterworth of Ohio 

Hon. Mr. Cox of New York. 

Hon. Bir. Burrows of Michigan, 

Hon. Mr. Reed of Maine. 

Hon. Mr. Carlisle of Kentucky. ees a 

Special editions of not less thin 2,000 copies: for.cam- 
paign purposes made at greatly reduced prices. Tf re- 
quired, all the repubdcaa speeches can be had ina 
separate volume, or all the democratic ones likewise. - 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFY: WHAT IT 
DOES FOR Us. 
BY GENERAL HERMANN LIFB. 
Fourth edition, with revisions and additions. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 
THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 

This book shows the practical effect of the protective 
system upon the country. Perhaps the most cunspicu- 
ous feature of the book is its exact aligumient witb the 
Inessage of President Clevelanu. But for the fact that 
the General’s work Was in print before the message 
was made pubiic, it might be supposed he had writtea 
ic to defend the president’s posiiiun on ibe tart. 

The position of Mr. blaine’s “Twenty Years in Con- 
gress" Is luken up, his assertions upun the tar? cre- 
analyzed, criticised and mude to furnish their own 
refutation. : 

The arrangement of the subject is ina most conve- 
nient form, and renders What is usually considered a 
most abtruse subject eusy of cuniprehension. ft would 
serye as a tariff primer fur the learner as wellas a text 
book for the learned. 

For sale every where, or may be bad of the publishers 
on receipt of price, free of postage. 


A Grent Literary Hit. 


OLD MAN GILBERT. 


By Elizabeth W. Bellamy, 


Small 8vo, cloth. ......-eseecccvccccertecenccsscce oe S100 
Paper Covers........+. 50° cts. 
Originally pu ee: 


- WHAT DREAMS MAY COME. 


A Romance by Frank Lin. 


12mo., Cloth, $1.09. Paper Covers, 50 cents, 

A book, which although undoubtedly unconventional, 
yet is In no wise dependent upon thes quality fer its 
succesé, Its interest lies in its absorbing plot, in its 
strong dramatic treatment, and in the belu yet logical 
Beene tinie of one of the most dillicuit and least used sub- 
jects in literature. . : 
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WHY WAS IT?. 


A Novel. By Lewis Benjannin. 


12 mo., Cioth, $1.50. Paper Covers, 50 cents, 

This book tells the story ef the loving devotion of a 
gifted Woman who gives up her life to tLe task of sav- 
Ing aman, equaily gifted, from threatened ruin. 

‘yhe scenes are laid in Washinvton, California and tke 
new West. Theincitents at tne Capitalare true to 
life, and deepiy interesting. The deseriptions, ‘es- 
pecially the war sceties and scenes. in the west, are 
Very clear and graphic, and in’ parts: very beautiful. 
Each aramatiec chmaxis. well brought about, and the 
tone and sentiment is pure: throughout... Whoever 
reads the firs? chapters of this hook will read it to the 
end, aud the publishers believe thatit will be warmly. 
welcomed by a very large class of readers. 


MARIE, A SEASIDE EPISODE. 


by J. P. Ritter, Jr. With Liiustrations by 
Coaltaus. 


Cloth, $1... Paper Covers, 50 cents. 

In this poem the author tells un interesting. love 
story in an exceedingty bright, clever and amusing 
fashion that reminds one w gouwl deal of Byron’s 
“Beppo.” Incidentally, he saturizes society in a tight 
vein of humor, and in a style that is praceful and 
epigrammatic, The volume contains over rorty flhus-. 
trations, and is an uwdmirable specimen of the bool 
maker’s art, 


a 


ThE PRINCESS DAPHNE. 


22mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
In paper covers, illustrated by a remarkable and unique 
al drawing by E. Hamilton Beli, 50 cents. 4 


The heroine of this thrilling story is a creole de- 
scended from two of the original settlers of New 
Orleans. The story deals with phases of Bohemian 
life in New York and London; with love, mesmerisin, 
death, transmigration and reincarnation; it is told ing 
an undisguised realstic fashion that reminds one of 
Daudet’s “Sapho;” and it has a most startling denoue- 
ment. 


EDEN. 
By Edgar Saltus, 
Author of “The Truth About Tristem Varick,’’ etc. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


In this novel Mr. Saltus describes an episode ina 
honeymoon. The plot is dramztic, the action nervous, 
and the scene Fifth avenue. As a picture of contem- 
poraneous life it will be condemned by every lover of 
the commonplace. ; 


A Nevel by Laura Datntrey, —_- 


Author of “Miss Varian of New York,’ ‘Caprice,’ etc, 
etc. 


I2mo., cloth, $1; paper cover, 50 cents, 
Strong, interesting andaseller. 9. 
Order at once to secure & supply from first edition. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


- PUBLISHERS, Soe 


Chicago, New York and Sau Fraucisc 


Shearmau. i6 pa:"es. 


Field.” By W. T. Croasdale. 


‘John W. Kramer. 
No. 52. “The Case Piainly Stated.” (Swedish). H. Fs. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RRR NN PM, Me et 


HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY— 


"We are now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library” 2 series of short tracts on Vae 
rious phases cf the social prcblem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed mm. cote 
cise, Vigorous luncuase easily understood. Asa means 
of propaganda we recommend them to ail who desire ta: 
heip on the movement for social reform. Those wha 


wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 


but who are unable personally to-attend to their dis 
tribution, can remit the price to us, 2s we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed and. 
will be read. . 

The following have already appeared: 

No, 1. ‘First Principles.” By Henry George. <4 pages, 


No.3. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between ” 


David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 nages. 

No. 3. “The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Herm 
bert Spencer. 4 pages. ; 

No. 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov- 
erty.”” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost. of 
Newark, N.J. 2 puges. , 

No. 5. “A Sum In Proportion.” By T.. L. McCready. 2 
peges. 

No. 6. “The Settler’s. Nightmare.” By Louis F. Post. 
4 pages. : 


No, 7. “News York's. Docks: The True Modo of Raising . 
“Revenue.” By. J. W.Sullivan. +. pages. 


No. 8 “UWnemployed Labor.” . By Henry George. ¢ 
pages, . 
No. 9. “Voices for Reform.” 2 pages. 
No.i0. “A Mysterious Disappearance.” By Lewis. 

Freviand. 6 pages. - : 
No. tt. “How to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steers, 
“The American Farmer.” 


2 pages. 
Ry Henrg 
George. 4 pages.. 


No. 12 

No. 13. “Sailcrs’ Snug Harbor acd the Randall Farm.* 
Ey W.T. Croasdaie. 12 payes. 

No. 14. “The Collegiate Church and the Shcemaker’s 
pages. 

No. 15 “Only a Dream.” By Abner C. Thomas... 4 
pages. i Se : 

No.1& “The Anti-Poverty Society.” Br. 
address at the first meeting. 8 puges. : 

Noli. “The Cross of the New Crusade.’? 
By David Forty. 2 pages. <2 

No. 18 “It is the Law of Christ.” 
Spencer of Henry, 4 pages. oe 

No.1. “My Landlord. By John Jones. 4.pages.. 

No. 20. “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” 
Henry George beforo. the Anti-Poverty. Society. 8 
pages. ; 

No. 21, “Christianity and Poverty.” An. address. oy 
Father Huntington cefors. the aAunti-puverty society. 
4 pages. 


No. 2. 


ciety. 8 pages. 


No. <i “The Single Tex.” By Thomas @. Shearman 


8 pages. 
No. 2%. “Fymns of. the New Crusade”"—No. 1. dnages 
No. 3. “Hymes of the New Crusade”—No. 2 4 pages, 
No. 26. “Religion vs. Robbery.” Address. by Nev. Dr 

NeGlynn before the New York’ Anti-poverty scciety, 

June 12, 1837. § pages. 

No. 27. 


5 ceuts. 


No. 3%. “Anti-Slavery and Anti-Poverty.” An athe 


dress by the Rev. Hugh 0. Pentecost before the New. 


York s.nti-Poverty Society, June 19. 3 pages. 
No, 29. “Tenement. House: Morality.” 
Huntington in the Forum. 4 pages. 
No. 30. “The Case Plamly Statea.”. A. speech by Hy 
F. Ring before the Knights of Labor at Houston, Texas, 
8 pages. 

No. 31. “Questions and. Answers.” Questions: 
Rev. Howard Hesderson vf the Sixty-frst. street AL Be. 
church of New. York; with answers by Henry George. 
2 pages. 

No. 32. 
G. Shearman. 4 pages. 

No, 33, 
Gecrge. 

No. 3. 

No. 3. 

No. 25. 
pages. 

No. 37. 


4 pages. : 

‘Horse Sense.” W.C. Woods. 2 pages. 

The Syracuse. Platform, 2pagsos. 

“Cityceus and Rusticus.” Tudor 3S. Jenks. §€ 


“Taxing Land Values. Henry George... 8 pt. 
No. 3 | “God Wills It."") Henry George... 4 pages. 
No. 39. “What We. Want.” Everett. Glackin, preab 
dent Trpcgraphical Union No. 6 2 pages. 
Ne. 40. “Protection or-Free Trade.” Henry George 
Prive, 35.cents, 
No. dl. The Syracuse Platform... (German.). 2 pages, 
No. 4% “First. Principles.” (German) Henry George: 


di perces. ; 
No. 432. “Soclalism—Its. Truth and. Its Error. . (Gem 


man.) Henry Georges. £pages.. 2: 
Ne. 44° “How Jonn’s Father Saw the Lisht™” W.G& 
Woods, M.D. 2 pages. ; 
45. Platform of the United Labor Party. 2 pages. 
No.4a “Taxing Land: Yalues.”: (German.} Henry 
George. 8 pages. j oe 
No.l. “Itis the Law of 
H. Spencer. 4 puses. 
No. 48. “The Case Plainly Stated.” . (German},. Hi. 
Ring. § pages. 
-No. 49. “The. Distribution of Wealth.” Thomas @ 


Christ.” (German) Rev. 


No. 50. “Progress. and Poverty.” (German). Henry 
George. : a ; 
No. 51.. “Ten Thoughts for Christian Thinkers.”: Reve 
£ pages. ; 


Ring. 8 pases. 


. Henry Georje. 2 pages. 


‘George. 


No. 53... “Sailors’ Snug. Harbor.” (German). Win. T., 
Croasdale. 12 pages. 

No. 34. 

No. 55. 

No. 58. 

No. 37. 
Geoerze, 


“Stories for Farmers.” 4 pages. 
“Electoral Reform.” A. T.. Bice. 4 pages. 
“Protection as a Universal Need.” Hen 
4 puges.. 
No. 58. “To a College . Professor.” 
Appleby. 4 pages. : 
No. 59. “Before a Royal Commission.” W.A.Douglas@e. 
a pay 
No.6. “The Tarif Question.” 
pages. 
XG G&L, 
2 pages, 
No. 62. “Progress and’ Poverty.” Henry .Georg® 
Price, 35 cents. 
No. 63, “American. Protection and British Free 
Trade.” Heury George. 4 pages. ; 
No. 64. 


Henry George. 4 


4 pares, 
No. 6 “Toa Bookkeeper.” 
2 pages. 


No. 6 A Lawyer’s Reply to Criticisms.” Samuel RK: 
By the late. Francis: a 
“The Tax on Buildings,” William T. Croas) 


Clarke. 
No. 67. 
Shaw... 2. pages. 
No. 65, 
dale. 4 nares. 


16 pages. 
“4 Piece of Land 


Nc. 69, “Protection and Wazes.” Henry George. ¥ . 


pages. 
No. 7) 


Thomas G. Shearman. 8 puges. 


No.7! “My Butcher Woman and My Grocery Mam. — 


William McCabe... + pages. 
No. 72. 
Shearman... S nazes. 
No. 7. “Property 


15 cents. : : 
vi “Social Problems.” Henry George. Price, 3: 


No. Th. 
“A Short Tariff History." Thomas. G. Shear 
AL. 2 pages, ; : 
Na %6. “Plain Talis to: Protectionists.”. 
Shearman. 4 payes. : 
NOW. An Adress to 
Question. Henry George.: 
Now WS. “Electton Reform.” 
No.79. "A Republican’s . 
Cleveland.” Judge Frauk T. Reid. 2 pages. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 
The Syracuse Platform. 2 pages. 
“Mirst. Prineiples.” 
“Soctulism—Its Truth and Its Error.” 
4 oages.e 
“Taxing 


4 pages. 


No. 41. 
No. 42. 
No. 43. 
George. 
Now 4.) 
pages. 
No. 47. 
of Henry, UL 4 pages. 
Na, 40. 
pages. 
NDS 
Rig. 3 
ing. 8 pages. 
No. 53 “Sailors’ Soug Harbor.” 


12 pages. —_—_— 
ue SWEDISH, 


“Progress and Poverty.” Henry George.. 


No. 32, 
pages. 


Prices, free by mail: 2-page tracts—A. cop!es, 10. cents¢ 


i copiss, 15 cents; I,0ud copies, $1; 5,00) coptes, Hie 


Four-page tracts--23 capes, 19° cents; 100: copies, 2& 
cents; 1,908 copies, $2; 5,00u copies, $3.50. “§ 
Sixn-page tracts—% cupies, cents; iv copies, ST cents; 
1,00) copies, $0: 5,0 copies, $12.75. ee: 
Eight-page tracts—S copies, WY cents; 
cents; 1,00U copies, $4; 5,079 copies, $17... 
an pts tracts—25. copies, ou cents; 
cents; 1,000 copies, $5; 5.00) copies, $22.50... 
Sixteen-page tracts—23 conies, 40 cents; 100 copies, Sli, 
1,000 copies, SS: 5.000 conias, Sot oe 
A’special selecticn, comprising thirty.or more. of the 
Most populitr vracts, will be sent for 2-cents... : 
tier numb Zs in preparation. ; 
: darese ae HENRY GEORGE, 
12 Uuion square, New York. city... : 
i se eee ee ey acta 
HE NEW CHRISTLANIECY.—A bi-weekly 
independent Journ, reeosnizing the fatherhout: 
of God and brotherhouwd) of nan as. the essentials of re-. 


ve 
100. copies,. 73: 


limion, and Emanuel Swedenborg as the illumined: 
instrument of the new dispensation and era’ now: sa: 


manalestly beginning, 

In sympithy with every movement toward. the 
realization of the Lori's kingdon: on earth, and having 
no desire to buihi upasect or to interfere with aay 
one’s ckurch reiation, it. opens tts.columins to: all: relig- 
fous, moral and socint questions, guided by one pring 
ciple alone—the thoughs anc love of USE, : 

Editors, ID. F. Barrett and 8. A. Spencer... Price, $2 a 
year. €unminie copies free. Address NEW CHRISTIAN 
ITY, Germantown, Pa. 


ASTPOVERTY “DUCTEINES IN 4 
NUTSHELL : 


‘Thirty femphiets oa variuus. phases. of the ‘social 
Problem. The question of the nour. All sivuld waders.” 
Wil bo sent post pank on-receiptot deem: 


otand. it. 
ceats in stumps, or wilt bo sent free ta uny one sending: 
twenty-five. cents for six months” subscription. to: the 
Tax. Reformer. «° sixteen page journal 
ANTLPUVERTY FRESS, ITM Lexington ave. NL ¥. 


PRINTING. 
(escor. D CO-0PEI 
eon COMPANY (La) 
i0t. Elm. street, cor. Canal, §. ¥. 
BOOK, JOB aNb NEWSPAESR PRINTING 


McGlynn's. 


- By Rev. S. He: 


An address by’ 


“Poverty and Christianity.” -An address by: 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost’ before the. Anti-poverty So«: 


“Back. to the Land.” Bishop Nulty’s letter 
to the clergy and laity of his diocese. 16 puges. Pricey . 


Rev. J: 00S | 


“Gbjections to the Land Tax.” By Thomas. 
“Socialism—Its Truth and Ia Error.” Henry. 


“What the United.Labor. Party: Wart.*: 
Bartholomew. 
“A Practical Ilustration”” Hugh B. Browne. 


“Hints as to What You Can Do.* Henry. 
Rartholomew Appleby... 


“The Common Sense of the Tariff Questiom. , 


Workirgmen on the Tariff tae 


Louis F. Post. 10 pages’: 
Reasens' for Supporting: 


“Tt is the Law of Christ.” Rev. S. H.Spencer 


“The Case Phuinly Stated.” (Swedish.) “EL Be. 
Wm. T. Croasdalge, 


“The Cause Plainly Stated." H. ¥. Ring. & 


100 copies 50. 


Adiresg,, ; 


“Protection the Friend of Labor?” Thomas.Q. < : 
in Land.” Heary George. Prices. 


Henry George. ‘pages. he 


Land Values.” Henry George. a 


“The Case Flainly. Stated” HLF. Ring. & 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


"Selierd’s Magezine” tor September. 
Under Dom Piatt’s management Bel- 
i rapidly forcing its way to the 
‘Sent reek Unlike most of 
its contemporaries, Beiford’s has decided 
opinions in politics and econoniics, for 
wise advocacy it enlists the service of the 
abiest end best known pens. <A suflicieat 


* 2 


shows an intention to shun the well-wors 
and moves boldiy along a mew and hitherto 
ented road, which ought to lead to 
BEI. . 

William T. Croasdale’s article in the 
September issue, on “Tie Democratic 
Party and the Tariff,” is something more 
than an excellent aiga document, It 
in on important chapter of political history, 
waluabie to every student of American in- 
stitetious and polity. Admitting candidly 

that Jefferson and the other Jeaders of the 
eid asticaa republican party, from which 
‘the present democratic party is descended, 
heda scarcely formulated belief in the 
@eaability of <“ncidental protection,” Mr. 
‘Cuoasdale nevertheless makes it clear that 
Jefferson and his political successors buve, 
_©B every necessary occasion, with the 
single exception of the Greeley campaigu, 
consistently aflirmed the-doctrine thut the 
tazing powers of the government should 
be employed for the raising of the neces- 
@axy reveuue caly. To men who have 
Searned to sce the economic beauty of the 
- giagle tax, it need scarcely be pointed out 
that such a doctrine, in its legitimate con- 
_ Clusien, will no more justify incidental 
than absolute protection; and in reaffirm- 
ing this important principle as the founda- 
‘fies of their economic faith, the present 
Keaders of the democracy have really 
tareaed their faces squirely toward the 
Rising sun of freedom. 

The scope and purpuse of Mr. Croas- 
d@ale’s contribution are well set forth iu its 
woncluding paragtaplis: 

‘Thus it appears that from the birth of the 
{ ic party down to the present time 
Ms every official utterance save onc has beea 

- Mgeinat the pelicy of a tariff fur the — 2 
‘eebection, and ubat vne cxception, made by 
- the convention that nomiuated Horace 
: Gresley, wax a mere evasion of the question 
which couventiun remitted tu the people 
She various congressional districts. Such 
@iflereaves as cxisted among democrats be 
 Sorethe civil war afford wo evidence that 
imag tbut ivd astugle member of the 
could have been found tu countenance 
- ge defend such a tariff as now exists—one 
that levies duties higber than Hecry Clay 
@¥er dared tc suggest, and yields a surptus 
- @eore than twice as large as the whole reve- 
=. of the guverament after the close of tlie 
“Ps icamwar. There is uv longer asy pre- 
feuse thut eur custom bouse taxation bus for 
ite primary cbhjeci the raisiog of revenue, and 
Ste advocites practically admit that pretec- 
tios és its object aud revenue the incident. 
bout ale whole cxisieace tac demo- 
eratic purty has never, dirough legisiuucn 
’ by it, arin its uiiciai utterances, Teiled 
to indicate sts setiied bcstility tosuch a scheme 
of taxation. The preiended demoorats who 
aid the republican party in the maiutenzuce 
of gach w tariff seck to justify their conduct 
Dy @alw matemcuts as to the past attitude of 
;, aud by quoting the Laruf plank of 
3086. Uusausfactury and un-desmocratic us is 
sé station of that plauk, it does not 
a position. The experience of the 
ard our years bus showy how prepusiervus 
the preteuse ther the wages of labor are 
menintained by such « system. Tite chief 
Deneliciarics of protection, mazay of whom 
have amassed cnormous fortunes, uublush- 
fiagiy hire Pinkerton detectives tw drive 
; workmen fram their mills to maze 
way for that “pauper foreign labor? against 
whieh they impudentiy pretend that the tariif 
American workmen. The otber fulse 
, that protection eventually cheapens 


products of domestic manufacturers, is 


effectually disposed of by the formation of 


trusts to prevent the reduction cof prices 


throagk howe competition 
These startliug demeoustrations of the un- 
truthfulness of every claim ever made in be- 
half of the protective system, as wameans of 
promoting the general welfare, justify the 
ion of the pariy inthe past, and effect- 


oy oe of ibe claim of the suiall knot 
of tonists ou the democratic side of 
the house that they wre seeking to promote 
fic interests by their course. the 
of protectiun is tu-day, as it bas 
been for more than half a century, one of 
those dividing the two great political parties, 
eadev one having any reai knowledge of 
@ur political history will attempt vw deav 
Ghat the traditional atutude of the demo- 
eretsc pasty dias been aue of irreconcilable 
hostility t quch a tirif! as now exisis. The 
division is, as Mr. Butterworth asserts and 
an Mr. Cartisie admits, not vue of mere de- 
tail, bat a radical and irreconcilable differ 
e@euceasto the justice, the wisdum and the 
evnstitutionality of vhe proteciive system. 
Nofect in histery is better established than 
thig, and tt is an evidence of either dishoue: 
or eress ignouramcen cus auy defender of the 
tariff to pretead that be is ia accord 
with democratic opinion either now or in the 
pest. ch a man may bave the right to 
alam that be is serving what appears to him 
to be the best interests of the country, but be 
ems wo right 10 cull himse)f a democrat. 


Ef justification were wanting of Mr. 
Croesdale’s claim that the true principles 
@f the democracy are opposed to protec- 
Goniem, it might Le found in Speaker Car- 
lisle’s brief essay on “The tariff and the 
evils thereof,” in which he lauhs to scoru 
the ionist idea of creating wealth 
by taxation, shows bow taxation for pro- 
teotive purposes has resulted in a contin- 
weus waste of capital and labor, and avows 
that taxation should have no other object 
thar the raising of the necessary revenue 
fer the support of the covernment: 

‘Ep the housebolds of the poor, ia the fields 
and forests, in the wives and fuctories, in the 
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stores and shops, on the railroads and canals 
and rivers, on the high seas—everywhere 
there are American industries struggling with 
the mighty forces of nature, and subduing, 
combining and utilizing the elements of the 
earth and the air; and any view of our indus- 
trial system which fails to comprehend all 
these necessarily Jeads to partial and errone- 
ous. conclusions, Takivg that view of these 
various industries which comprehends the 
smallest as well as the greatest, and appre- 
ciates the isterests of the mrole are os a 
part oaly, it is impossible to undersiand bow 
their growth and prosperity can be promoted 
by taxation in avy form. 

- . Wish a fertile soil and a friendly 
climate, with incxhasatibie stores of coal and 
irom--the two WOsE 


ugoccupied aad underveloped territory; with 
free iustitutions, and an intelligent, indus- 
trious, and enterprising population, we ought 
to be pages the social and political 
diseases, whick afflict the crowded gations of 
the old world, aad ‘we will be exempt from 
them when we tax all alike and protect all 
alike. Living im such a country, and sur- 
rounded by the murvellous achievements of 
the most wouderful bali ceutury ig the annals 
of the human race, © the peuple continue un- 
prosperous abd dismontented, if weeglth con- 
tinues to accumulate rapidly ia the hands of 
the idle few, while ‘runger and nakedness in- 
crease in the very ‘aumes of industry, and if 
invested capital reinains ueasy and insecure, 
and labor dissatisied, it wis’ be a burning dis- 
grace to the py decreas fthe age; anda 
terrible weight of respansibiaty will rest upon 
those who reject adi measures of relief, and 
cling withstubborn temacity to the worst feat- 
ures of the system usder which these evils 
have crigiuated and attained their present 
proportions. 

But, no matter whe may desert or who may 
falter, the great fight fur refurm will go on. 
This country dves wot belong to either the 
monopolists or the comusuaisis, aud the peo- 
pie will save it fram both. Between the two 
there stunds a great and powerful body of 
enlighteued, conwervative und putriotic citi- 
zeus, Whe respect equally the rizhts of capi- 
tal aud labor, who obey the laws and pre- 
serve the public peace, and who, in spite of 
wll combiigstiongs and conspiracies, will ulti- 
nately see that tbe true principies of justice 
aad equality prevail in the legislation of the 
country. Even to prevent the continuance of 
jong-existiug and coustantly increasing evils, 
they wil av rush from one extreme to au- 
other, but will proceed curefully, deliberately 
and resolutely lo eorrect incqulities, remove 
uppecessury be rdens, and open the paths that 
lead to peace and prusperity. While free 
trade is impsacticable, industrial aud cou- 
mercial emnanc ipativn cas und will be aceom- 
plished by wie and moderate measures of 
refurm, Withc aut interfering with aay private 
euterprise or Wajuring auy publiciuterest. To 
this policy sorne of us, ut least, are irrevoca.- 
bly pledged, itot- only by tbe traditions and 
repeuted dec] arutions of the political purty 
to which we belong, but by a sense o1 per- 
sonal aad offtzial duty which cansot be dis- 
regarded withoet betraying the contidence 
repused in us try the people. Whether in pub- 
lic or in privaste iife, I] shall stand by that 
pledge, and, to the extent of my abilities and 
opporiunities, contribute in every honorable 
way to the cmrly and complete triumnph of 
revenue reforia. 


These are manly words, and full of 
hope. And fir. Carlisle himself will some 
aay come 1% appreciate their full and 
perlact meaning. Whea once the truth 
shall fash upon hig that the mighty 
forces oF nature, the clemeuts of the earth 
and the air, the fertile soil and friendly 
climate, the inexhaustible stores of coal 
and inop, the vast extent of unoccupied 
and undeveloped territory, of which he 
speaks, are the rightful heritage of all 
mien and not of some men; and that in 
their control by individuals are bedded 
the fuun@utson stones of that mighty mo- 
nopoly of which tue protective system is 
but a purt-——when once be shall under- 
stand this, his own words will have new 
significance for him, and he will see that 
absolute free trade ts practicable and is a 
recessary condition of ‘dndustrial and 
commerc@al emancipation.” Mr. Carlisle 
is not yer.an advocate of the single tax. 
But if he reads bis own writings thought- 
fully, he anon will be. 


An Australian Lesson.. 
- Protectionists love facts and figures, 
andin the September issue of the Nine- 
teenth Century Mr. Edward Puisford, a 
well known Australian journalist, sets 


forth a few which they will diud decidedly 


inleresting. He tells the story of lwo colo- 
nies, lying side by side, having the same 
natural resources, the same climate, and 
peopled by the same race; the only differ- 
ence between thena being that for two- 
thirds of a generation one has been devel- 
oping her infunt industries by a protective 
tariff, while the other has been content to 
levy duties only upon such things as are 
not produced within her own borders. 

The colomjes in question are Victoria and 
New South Wales; and bow they stood at 
the beginumg of the remarkuble experi- 
iment they have been joiatly trviug may 
be judged from the following figures, 
which Mr. Pulsford quotes from official 
sources: 

New South 
Wales. 
451,412, 

£20269. 


Victoria. 
636,982. 
£23,079, 100. 


Population (18GB) ewcccesceccescesce 
Revenue (1806)... 
Letters received and dispatched 

(INGE)... eee eee socereccectcece 
Telegrams (1966)........ : 
Innports and exports, average of 

three years, 1969-10-7)......,-..£26,399,644.  £18,39,351. 

In general terms it may ba said that 
Victoria was fifty per cent better off than 
New South Wales. On protectionist prin- 
ciples, New South Wales’s only chance to 
defend herself against her powerful naigh- 
bor was to build a tariff wall, high and 
strong, around her territory. Onthesume 
principles, if Victoria wanted to maintain 
and increase her supremacy, what she had 
to do was to build a tariff wall around her 
territory, and poor New South Wales 
would stand no show at all. 

Well, Victoria built the tariff wall, and 
New South Wales maintained her policy 
of approximate free trade. And the result 
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The conference of single tax men held at Cooper union, New York, on Monday, 
August 6, decided to make an enrollment of all single tax men who propose to support 


| Cleveland and Thurman. 


All who desire to have their uames added to this roll can 


 @e20 by signing the blank given below and forwarding it to this office. One blank 
an be made to serve for a number of signatures by clipping it out and pasting it on a 


shest of paper. 


 Yauthorize the enrollment of my name on the list of voters who propose to sup- 


| port Cleveland and Thurman in the coming election, on the ground that any step 
‘toverd tarif reduction tends toward the abolition cf all taxes on the products of labor, 


ani 


foal transfer of such taxes to land values. a 


most powerful material ageucies | 
in modern civiJization;, with a vast extent of | 


was that after twenty years the two colo- 


nies stood as follows: i 
; ; New South 
Victoria, Wales. 


Population (JWR... cccccaccscsaccocece 3,048,058 3,030,762 
Bevenue (1§85).....0.00.-seceneercenes 


6,230,361 = 7,564,593 

Imports and exports, average of 
three Years, 1882-41-05... ........---+ 206,300,590 40,610,536 
Magufacturing establishments(1s86) 2,813 8,612 
Males employed in manufacturivg 
(LBBB)... . 200 sosegcesescoparereeaserre® 
Females empleyed in manulactur- — 

fn ewe m aera ear ees se pesessererce® iT) " 

Vales of plant and machinery (1008) £4,646,006 85,901,757 
Horse power of machinery (1908)... 20,36) %.192 
Valge of weol exported (185)........ if 7,280,000 
Acres under cultivation (1886).. eesen 2,615 a0 2,0 
Grain product (1485).........0...0.-.. 16,500,090 7,500,000 

Average number of bushels of grain 
to each acre under cultivation.... 6 i 

Inaclveacien, eighteen yemrs, 1968 Lu 
13,001 hi we 


Deficiancjes in insoivencies........- 
Tea consumed yer head, ounces, 
jp ee a as 
Sugar consumed per head, pounds, 
Cyrrants, ete, eopsumed per besd, 

OUDCES, (1SBR... 000 cccerreccrecseee 
en consumed per head, gilis, 
Beer consumed per head, gallons. 
Tobacco consumed per bead, ounces 

(Ce Ue dae seecisneeesens 3 1-2 
Railway laborers Wages per day 

(1886).........222- celeaet a 5s. 4s. 

Alas! alas! for the great protcctive sys- 
tem! Alas! for the facts and figures! Io 
utter defiance of the Pennsylvano-Chinese 
political economy, the free trade colony has 
caught and passed her protected rival. 
Deluged with foreign made pauper goods, 
with her home market abaidoned to the 
mercy of the world, she has yet somehow 
managed to develop her manufactures, to 
keep up the wages of her unskilled labor, 
to increase her population 130 per cent, to 
allow her people more luxuries than Vic- 
toria can afford, to have fewer bank- 
ruptcies than her protected neighbor. 

These figures tell the story, but not the 
whole story. Mr. Pulsford reinforces them 
with additional statistical facts. Here, 
for example, is an item concerning popu- 
lation: 

In 1871 the Victorian census showed a total 
population of 731,528. During the following 
decade the excess of births over deaths 
anwuuted to 145,903 and the immigration to 
33,000. When the census of 1881 was taken 
it was found that the population was 63,000 
short of the total of these numbers. in cther 
words, Victoria hus lost a number equal to 
her eutire immigration and 15,000 also of ber 
own natural iucrease. Practically, there- 
fore, Victoria was, like the old- countries of 
Eurupe, parting with her surplus popuiation. 
‘Strange position to be occupied by the colony 
that had made such boasts of Its power to 
give employment! More significant still, per- 
haps, are the figures relating to the change 
inthe quality of the Victorian population. 
The “soldier's age” is from twenty to forty; 
yet, spite of her then much larger tota) pup- 
tation, Victoria was in the census year found 
to possess about 18,000 fewer men of this de- 
sirable range of age than New South Wales. 
Ou this point the following was written by 
Mr. Hayter, the Victorian government stat- 
istician, in bis “General Report” on the cen- 
sus; 

“It will be noticed that the contingent avail- 
abie from this colony (Victeria) is smaller by 
18,000 than that from New South Wales, and 
a simple calculation wiil show that, relatively 
to the total populatiua, males at the suldier’s 
age are fewer ia Victoria than in any of the 
other Australian colouies. In fact, it may be 
stated that the deficiency of males at this im- 
portant period of life is the weakest point in 
the Victorian population.” 

Probably what may be described as the 
cream of the working population are the 
males between the ages of twenty-five and 
forty-five. The changes in this portion of the 
people in the two colonies, during the decade, 
were simply extraordinary, as the following 
table will show: 

MALES. Ages 25 to 45. 


: phs) 1861 


WAT 


145,413 
83,275 115,991 


New South Wales showed a gain of £2,716, 
whilst Victoria showed a positive luss of 
35,916, In 1871 Victcria was 52,138 ahead: in 
1881 she was 16,494 behind, a change against 
Victoria in the relative pusition of no less 
than 68,649f The manufacturers of Victoria 
pleaded hard for the power to tax the peuple, 
and pledged themselves that if this power 
were granted to them none should go unem- 
ployed ner lack adequate remuneration for 
honest work. How bave those pledges been 
redeemed? The official figures just quoted 
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?Victoria 
:New South Wales......... 
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show that sileutly and almost as regularly as _ 


the fall of the sand in the glass of time there 
has been a flow of labor frum protected Vic- 
toria to free trade New Seuth Wales. The 
Victorians tuok the tmuney but did not give 
the employment. Thousund after thousaud 


stalwart fellows bad to leave Victoria to find. 


homes and bread fur themselves and families 
elsewlere.: : 


Fancy an Australian colony, with a pop- 
ulation of less than twelve to the square 
mile, parting with her surplus popula- 
tion! Fancy her driving out, not the 
feeble and the Jazy, but the able bodied 
men in life’s prime, whose only reason for 
going is that they are denied the privilege 
of work. Fancy them going to a free 
trade country to find the employment that 

rotection denied them at home. And 
while the able bodied men are thus exiled, 
nearly 8,000 women remain behind to 
work in protected manufactories! 


And, withal, the protected manufacturers 
of Victoria are not happy. Their infant 
industries have been nursed for twenty 
years, but are still too tender to be weaned. 
They want more protection. Of course 
they do. Their plaintive wail sounds like 
an echo from our own be-tariffed land: 


It ig not twenty-one years since Victoria 
inaugurated the system of protection. Is not 
a pecod of tweuty-one years sufficient for the 
infancy of any industry? At the close of such 
“period ought not maturity to be reached, 
and power to stand and to walk alone be 
achieved? Are there signs of this growth in 
Victoriz¢ Happily we can come to a sound 
couclusion, for we have abundant evidence 
ready to our hands. In the Victurian budget 
of last year soveral changes in duties were 
made aud certain industries obtained an in 
crease of protection, The consequence was 
that the Victorian government were besieged 
by applications for similar favors. After the 
lapse of a Tew weeks the commissioner of 
trade and customs informed the assembly 
that he had received three hundred applic:- 
uons for new duties. Perhaps he spcke from 
a rough guess only, but it is certain that the 
number was sornething remarkable. In the 
midst of this deluge of applications for the 
imposition of duties which the applicants de- 
sired to collect for their own benefit, there 
was vot one for the canceling, or even for 
the reduction, of a duty. Are we to 
gather from these facts that Victorian 
manufacturera ure becoming independent, 
or are we to conclude that they have 
entered prematurely upon industries when the 
conditions of leyitimate success were want- 
ing? After twenty years of protection no 
one saying enough, but huadreds crying for 
more. {s this a sign of strength or weakness? 
Twenty years pass, the original percentace 
of protection bas been increxsed in the iuter- 
val, and now a clumer greater than ever! 
“We had some protection, you gave us more, 


and now we shail die if you don’t give us 


more than ever;”—this, almost literally, was 


| the ery of certain of the Victorian manutfaci- 


-Urers, and as 2 rule those who already en- 


joyed the biggest protection were the mivst 
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clamorous of all. Perhaps the woolen manu- 
facturers were the most urgent of all ‘‘We 
have the wool,” say the protectionists; “what 
a shame that we should let it go to Europe to 
be made into woolens and then returned!” 
Well, this industry has been a petted one; but 
the position cf it bad become so serious that 
a great agitation was got up with a view to 
induce the government to make sn enormous 
increase in the protective duty. It was 
affirmed that the existing fifteen percent pro- 
tective duty was utterly insufficient to save the 
industry from ruin and that many thousands of 
pounds capital had already been lost. An 
advance in the rate was ultimately made to 
20 per cent, but this year the cries of distress 
are as great as ever. It is difficult to say 
how large an advance would have been 
granted last year but for an opposing ele- 
ment. This SE poring element ought to have 
convinced the Victorians of the character of 
a protective policy. The demands made by 
the woolen mills fora big advance in the 
duty aroused most intense excitement in the 
clothing factories, and certainly free traders 
never said anything more severe of protec- 
tionists than did the protected ciothing 
makers of the protected cloth makers. 
Looking over this picture of the 
protected industries of Victoria, uvticing the 
eager cry for 1nore protection, us Well as the 
angry charges brought by protectionists 
aguinst protectionists, rememberiaog also the 
degradation that has been proved to accom- 
pany the customs system, it is not possible to 
think that the position of the manufacturing 
industry in that colony is at all satisfactory. 
If more evidence were wanted, the following 
extract from the sveech of Mr. Mount, the 
president of the Meibourne chamber of man- 
ufactures, at the recent anuual meeting of 
that body, would be useful: 

“As regards protection for this colony, I 
think it incumbent on its manufacturers to 
lose no time in impressing upon the govern- 
ment the urgent necessity of revising the 
tariff so as to afford adeauate protection to 
such waning industries as are threatened 
with extinction by the inundation of cheap 
stock from Europe.” 


The same old deluge! It does duty at 
the antipodes as well as here. Able-bodied 
men are driven from the country. Women 
are forced intu the factories to toil for daily 
bread. Commerce languishes, bankrupt- 
cies increase, the consumption of minor 
luxuries—the poor man’s luxuries—falls 
off. And the manufacturer mounts the 
tariff rampart and shouts to the people 
who are suffering for want of shoes and 
clothing, “Takecare! Look out, for God’s 
sake! They’re going to deluge you with 
shoes and drown you out with coats and 
trousers!” Why, Blaine himself, with his 
thirty-two trunks, twenty boxes and four 
baskets safely through the custom house, 
couldn't do it better. 

The experiment has been tried. Pro- 
tection and approximate free trade have 
labored side by side for twenty years. And 
in these telling words Mr. Pulsford sums 
up the result: 


° ° 2 


To sum up, the protective colony is behind 
in growth of population; bebind in wealth; 
beilind in revenue; behind in imports und ex- 
ports; behind in shipping; behind in namber 
of manufactories; beLind iu horse puwer of 
machinery; behind in value of plant and 
machinery; bebindin number of letters, tele- 
grums and newspapers conveyed through the 
post; behind in wages; bebind in consumption 
of luxuries; has more insolvencies and a 
greater pressure of taxation; and, finally, 
nearly the whole body ef Victorian. manu- 
fucturers are dissatisfied with their personal 
position and are eagerly looking for an in- 
crease in the amount of the protective duties. 


To which it may not be amiss to add, 
that in New South Wales the doctrine of 


the single tax on land valnes has stuck its. 


roots deep and strong. 


Life ina Great City. 
Now. York Herald. 


“A dingy looking box on wheels drove.up to- 
the Chambers street. eutrince of the court of 


ecneral sessions building about twelve o’clock 
vesterday. ; 

“De black maria,” whispered a newsboy. 

As he spoke a curicus group of people sud- 
deniy gathered near the winding iron stairs 
watching for the prisoners to come ont. 
There were five or six street boys, u few of 
the loungers who seem to spend a}] their days 
in the neighborhood of the county court 
house, two or three passers by who had 
stopped for a moment to see something new, 
but the majority of those gathered on the 
sidewalk Were Women. 

On the faces of two were traces of tears 
and their mobile lips trembled. Beside these 
two shrinking girls stood a big,” burly, care- 
lessly dressed creature, her swollen aud 
flushed features betraying a fonduess tor the 
whisky bottle. Behind her was @ pale faced 
young woman in faded mourning, who pa- 
tiently made way for three botd eyed girls 
with exaggerated bangs falling ever their 
eyes. A policeman remained in the back- 
ground, passive and almost indifferent. 

“Here they comes!” said one of the news- 
boys, as a man descended the steps, followed 
by two others, shackled together by the 
wrists. One was an undersized, sallow-faced 
young man, his companion a broad-shouldered 
negro. As the first caught sight of the red- 
fuced woman an ugly scowl came into his eyes 
and he hurried on to the vehicle. 

“Ob, Jimmie, won’t ye speak to me?’ cried 
the woman. 

“No, LT want no more to do with yer,” was 
the ungracious response. 

Next cume a couple who afforded a sharp 
contrast. One was rather well dressed and 
fresh shaven, aud bis linen was clean, but 
there was a glitter in his eyes and an indefin- 
able air of the jailbird abuut him. He peered 
quickly around, as if looking for somebody, 
aud 2 queer smile crossed his lips as he ex- 
chunged meaning glances with a man in the 
background. His companion was white haired 
and seedy, und appeared bowed down with 
shame. He looked neither to the right nor 
the left, but us the pair reached the sidewalk 
a slender band was slipped into bis own by 
the pale faced woman, whose face had now 
eolor init as she thus silently greeted 
the prisoner. He returaed the clasp, gazed 
into ber tearful eyes for a moment and then 
A tall, athletic 
looking man came next, handcuffed to u mere 
boy in years, though he tried to look manly 
and brave. 

“Robbie!” whispered the two girls together, 
and their bands went out to seize his. The 
boy’s eyes glistened with evident pleasure for 
amotnent, and it waseasy to see that they 
were his sisters. But there were no greetings 
allowed, fur the prisoners now came more 
rapidly and the keepers drove the crowd back 
coarsely and rudely. When all had beer 
placed in the vehicle the boy’s face appeared 
nearest the door, and on a sudden impulse 
one of the pretty girls sprung forward and 
empticd the contents of her slepder purse 
into his hand, ree 


el 


“Is that ali?’ shouted a keeper to a¥ other 
on the steps. 

“Yes,” = lied the other; ‘‘there’s a awiple 
of women, but PH take them down on “le 
cars.” ; a 

The heavy door of the prison omnibus cios +" 
with an ominous clang, und the spring loc’ 
shot its stee! bolt Ina moment after the 
wagon was gone. ; 

“Move on: don’t be loitering here,” cried 
the policeman, showing by his manner that 
his brusqueness was assumed. The little group 
dispersed leaving the two girls all alone ut 


“Why, Mamie,” exclaimed one, as she wiped. 
away an unbidden tear, ‘‘you have given 
Robbie all our money. How are we to get up 
town?’ 

“We'll walk.” was the brief reply. 

“So wecan. Pm glad you gave him the 
money.” 

It was a common, almost every day scene 
in that neighborhood, but there was love and 
hate and bope and despair to be read on 
those faces in those few fleeting moments. 
The prisoners bad gone to spend years in 
prison. The women were left bebind to suffer 
and strugzle as best they ccubd. It is not all 
sunshine in the life of a great city like New 
York. : 


All Declined With Thanks. 


The Philadeiphia Justiee publishes thefolx} : 
-- THE TARIEF QUESTION, 


‘owing in its most recent issue: 


The Henry George clubof Philadelpnia, in 
behalf of Henry George, chalienges the Hon. 
James G. Blaine. Declined. 

The Heury George club also challenges Ex- 
Governor Hoyt to meet Henry George. De- 
clined on the ground that “free trade is Oot 
an issue in this eampaign.” 

The Free trade club of New York cha:- 
lenges Robert Ingersoll to meet Henry George 
in debate. Declined. 

The Henry George club challenges the 
Young republican club. Deelined. 

The Henry George club challenges the 
Anti-Cobden club to debate ‘‘Protection vs. 
Free Trade.” Declined. 

The Henry George club chailenges Mr. 
Chartes H. Litchman to meet a Philadelphia 
workman in debate. Declined. 

The Henry George club challenges any po- 
litical organization favoring a “protective 
tariff” to a public discussion. 

All of these challenges are open until elec- 
tion day. Are all protectionists cowards? 


To Help Single Tax Strangers. _ 

The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men avtive in the single tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 
believers wishiug to join in the movement 
may communicate: 


Denver, Coi—Churles @ Buck, chairman State execu- 
tive committee Nattunul tax reform assoemtion, new 
Fritch block. 


Washington, D C—Dr. William Geddes, 221 E street, x 


W, secretary anti-poverty Society. 
Braceville, Lil—Wiltiam Matthews, secretary Tarlf re- 
torr club. 
Chicago, lii—Frank Pearson, secretary Land and labor 
club No1,45 La Salle street. : 
Peoria, ud WoAvery. 
k, lli—a W Currigs. 
City, Kus—Jumes B Hassett. 
Liutehipson, Kas—J G Malecim, ALD. 


Newpert, Ky—Jouseph L Scnraer, secretary. Single ax. 


leugue, 247 Nuuthgate street. : ene cs 
Boston, Muss—Edwin Mo White, 45. ENot street; 
Roche, president Anti-peverty society, 15. Bow 
Street. ; Pe eapy ble 
Monoeanpolis, Minn.—C J Buell, president Anti-poverty: 
society, 402 W Franklin avenue. pages : = 
St. Louis, Mo—ienj E Bluonl, Single. tax league, 3925 
Lucky street. ; es ee ar 
Albany, N ¥—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; alse J 
C Rushirt, 22 Third uvenuc : 
Trenton, N J—H Mathews, 9 Howell street. 
Brooklvu, N Y—J Hick:ing, +!) Sulaey place, president 
Single tax club. a eeae tars 
Cleveland, O—Frank L Carter, 182 Chestnut street. 
Youngstown, O—Billy Ranteliife, Kadcliffe house. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa—Win J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street; 
or a. H. Stephenson, 214 Chestaul strect, secretary: 
Henry George elub, 
Memphis, Teun—HK G 
eluo, Colton excuangc. wad 
Nashville, Tenn—I’ Hf Carroft, 235 N 
tary American lund league.) : 


Houston, Tex—H F Ring, corporation attorney. 


Rrown, secretary Tariff reform” 


‘High street, secre- 


‘Opera bisecks 
Grand View-on-t 


‘Binghampton, te ¥ 


Yonkers, N-Y 


vstde, Long Island; N Y—Antonio M0 Metina, 
‘aneitco, Cul—Judge James G taguire, § 


PS OURE. | 
. Coruwall. Cal—Jetf A Bailey. 


Pawtucket, kh 1—& 
Lonsdile, R1—Dr WES oo Pe ee 
Picrmont.N. ¥—Chiarles: Hood, PO. begx 13. 


ard Barker, 2 Gaading stree 


“Murray vilie, li—William: Camm, presidint Democratic 


club. 28 : 

San Luis Obispo, Cal—Mrs Frances. st Milne.” 

Middletown, N ¥—Chas H Kuler, PO box Ua 

Almsterdam, N ¥--darvev) Book. -- roe 

Elmira, N Y—Willlain Bergiac, 112 East Siarket street. 

Avon, N Y~ Homer Sabin. ; : i. 

Syractise, N Y—Chorles S Hopkins, 9 Sevmour. street; 
AR berry, 139 South Clinton street; or ¥ A Paul, 4 
Walion street; or James K McGuire, secretary Single 
tax clud, 59 Greene streer. ee 

Pulaski, N Y—C V Harbottie. ao 

Utica, N Y—Themus Sweeney, 156 Elizabeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, suuth west corner First and 
Catharine. : 

Gloversville, N Y-—Wm C Wood, MT 

Horueilsville, N Y—Georgze H Van Winkle. 

Glen Cove, Loug Iskaund, N ¥—Herbert. Doromer. 

Whitestone, Lupg Isiand, N ¥—Georye Hernwell. 

Seneca Falls, N Y—Wm if Adkinsoa, PO box 56 

West New Hrichton, Staten Isiund, N Y—aA B Stoddard, 

Troy, N Y—3 B Martis. eek. J 

Ridgeway, Orleans County, N Y--D © Sullivan 

Newark, N J—Rev Hugh O Pentecost}, 56 Ortenta} 
street. 

Blizabeth, N J—Benjamin Urner, 

Paterson, N J-E W Nutiis. 

Roselle, N J—Kead Gordon. 

Passaic, N J—J J Barnard, P_O dex 381. 

Nickel Piare, Lorain Cu, o—Edw B Muskel} ; 

Masaillon, O-Samel T Wright, 68 West Main street, 

Indiangpolis, Ind—Herman Kuebn, 14 Talbot block. 

Worcester, Mass.—E K Page, Lake View. 

Cincinnati, O—Charies H Fitch, care Hemry George 
elub. are 

yton, OW W Kile, 33 E Fifth street; J G Galloway, 
363 Samuel street. ; 

Baltimore, Md—Junn W Jones, sev Siugle tax league of 
Marviand, 125 N Bond street; John S$.alinon, Pres Henry 
George club, 418 N Eutaw street; Dr Win N Hin, 1438 
E Baltimore street. 

Manistee, Mich~—Rev Albert Walkley. 

Eust Cambridge, Huss—J F Harrington, St John’s Lit- 
erary lnstubute. 

Ravenswood, 1u—W H Van Ornum. 

Gardner, ITS Cumming. 

Unionville, Conn—Jobn MeAuliffe. 

Thom aston, Conn—Anudrew Leary, sec Land and labor 
club, PO bex 298 

Plymouth, Mas-—C E Marks, box 51. 

Chamberlain, Dak—James Brown, 

Farmington, lowa—k. W. Rockwell. i 

Diamond Springs, Eldurade county, Cal—J Vo Lanston, 

Les Angeles, Cal—W H Dodge, 30 North Alameda street; 
W aA Cule, 149 South Hill; or A Vinette, P-Oo box 452, 

Portland, Ore—S B Riggen, 48 Stark street, or James P 
Kohler, los Grand street. | 

Hot Springs. Ark—W Albert Chapman. 

Zanesville, Opio~W H Longhead, 77 Van Buren street. 

Parkersburs, W Wa—W I Boremas, : 

Anneosiix, D.C—~Carroll W Smith, office Anacostia tea 
cumpany, Harrison und Monroe streets, ae 

Hliou, N Y¥—George Smith, P O box 502, ; 

Ridgeway, N Y-D C Sullivan. . : 

Sparrow Bush, Oravge couuty, N Y—C LE Dedrick, 
president Progressive associution; John Sheeban, sec- 
retary. 

Glens Falls, N ¥—John H Quinlan. 

Haverhill, Mass—aArthur F Brock. 


Home Again. 


Mr. George Wilson has just returned: from. London, 
where ne has been making large purchases of the latest 
noveliies. His splendid stock of tie finest productions 
of foreign loums muy now be seen at his establishment, 
and the most fastidious cannot fail co be suited after | 
making a visit to Mr. Wilson’s place. The success 2¢- 
tending Mr. Wilson's tailoring business is. truly 


phenomeual and is not more due to his skilin conduct-. | 


ing it than the genial maover with which he greets al 
persons who fayor him with a cu}. nee 
ND’S : 
Howe ree AND DINING ROOMS. 
: 143 Fourth avenue, 7 

Bet, th and Mth sts, 


1 
tbe foot of the steps. 


lable eemiannually. 


_| est collvetahble thraagh vour.ovwn bank, wit 


SPECIAL MEETING | 


Under the Auspices of the 


| SINGLE TAX CLEVELAND CAMPAIGN COM 


MITTEE 


at 


COOP ER UNION 


FRIMAY EVENING, SEPT. 2 


_ HENRY GEORGE, 


Ss .  gfter a brief address on 


ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS” 


‘bearing on the issue put-to him from: the audien 


¢ SPS NOT in morris to command success; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius; ; we'll deserv: 
yt: a ere 
New Imported Fabrics, - carci 
Latest Choice Patterns,  - 
An Elegant Selection. - 


The Beat Looms in the West of Evgls 


contribuge to an entirely new and valuable stock of 

goods, which for richness. of quabty, durmiubility of wear 

and moderation of price, possesses advantages not held . 
by otner bouses reeeiving goods through resident buy< 
ers.. Why? Thev were bought in Londen by 


GEORGE WILSON, 

~ (Formerly with Henry Poole, London.) 
Impoxtine Tailor, 

206 East Fourteenth St., N. 


TANSAs uITy, ™.9. 


—— 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT+ 
«GAGE «COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of $7.00) to $10,000 each, bearing. interest.at 
the rate of eigh: per cent per anon. lateresh pay- 
These bonds are secired by Srss. 
mortgages.on. Kansas City property worth three and 
four limes the ampunt of bonds. Prompt payment. o 
principal and interest guaraaveed at Muatnrt Fee 


{ exctanze udded. Recorded mortgase forwarded 1 th 


each bead. 
‘CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. . = 
-fssued in amounts of SUM and upward, bearing interes 
at the rate of cight percent per: annum, Certifica 
of depositare secured by iret mortgage bunds depr 
‘ited with a-trustee, a special depot receipt to tha! 
effeer, from the trustee, by atlavhed to each.certiticat 
issued, therefore making ‘the egrtificaie of deposit. w 
absolutely safe investment. : ee 
When ordering: securities write your name in. full,. 
also that of your cits, county sind state. nie 
| J. He BAUERLEIN & CO, 
Security B.yilding. ae 
KANS= 8 CITY, BHSSOURE 


BOUND VOLUMES © 


o . OF oe 
THE STANDARD. 
A imitedt number of bound volumes of THE SI N 
in ‘heavy boards, are vffered for sale at the fole 


Volumes 1, 2, and 3, bound in single volumesy.--<S3 5 
The three volumes Simoes 
eee Ee (Expressage ‘Cxtrh) 
THE STANDARD, 
12 Union square, east. New. For 


HEADQUARTERS 


ase: FOR 
- POLITICAL NET BANNERS, 
| TRANSPABENCIES, 


: AND 
- CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS. 
M. R. LEVY & CO., . 
27 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK. 


Re nett St 


ge : di 
EIGN 


Hi 


i25 ¢ 


vs 
<s 5 
- 


ee 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, — 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS 


AMPAIGN BANNER AND OUTELIT €9. 
AGWESEY Sye@eh New Sorc CO 


OPEN WORK POLITICAL NEB 


BANNERS, 


